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TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 





THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


—OF THE— 


New York Life Insurance Co. 


Office, 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


JANUARY 1ST, 1884. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1883, . . . $48,918,515-I1 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





Ss 6 6-8 4 ss 5 ed bes 8 RG gw eens «a woe ee $11, 489,042.68 
Less deferred premiums, January rst, 1883,. . © 2 6 6 eee ee te ee ee 540,555.91 —$10,948,486.77 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on realestate sold), .........-. 3,038,863.95 : 
Less interest accrued, January rst, 1883,. . 2... 1 ee ee tt ee es 326,000.06— 2,712,863.89—$13,661 350.66 
$62,579,865.77 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, including reversionary additions tosame,. . .. 1.26 eee eee ee ees $2,263,092.29 
Endowments, matured ana discounted, including reversionary additions tosame,. .......+-. 452,229.80 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on cancelled policies,. . .. . ee er i a eee 3,984,068. 31 
Total paid policy-holders, .. 1.2.22 22+ seeeeserveererveves $6,699,390.40 
eee SEP ee eee ee ee eee ee ee eS 262,492.91 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees,. . . 2.222 ee ee ee es 1,690,207. 13 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 2... 6 1 ee ee ee ee ee es 449,925-.44— $9,102,015.88 
$53,477,849.89 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received),. ..... ty ta te, ws eh ew eee + + + + $1,393,615.02 
Invested in United States, New York City and other stocks (market value, $25,455,743-81),. ... - 23,390,690.98 
MR ss k's sb, pam ce ae 9:6) 2, ip ik Se ‘psoas A aes ooo Te i a + 4,508,779.30 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $18,316,000.00, and the 
policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral security),. .. 2... +++ eee 20,681,471.72 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $1,624,887.00), <b wm bee koa OF Serle re, 1,393,500.00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these policies amounts to 
eee ee , Qe ee eee ew ny Cs ere ee ee er ear er ee 461,445.57 
warterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to January ist, 1884, . . 645,047.46 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection,. . .......6-+-ee+8+s 530,811.05 
PP ee ee os PRO eo eee eee. 104,216.55 
Accrued interest on investments, January 1st, 1884,. 6 6 6 6 6 1 eee ee ee ee es 362,272.15—$53,477,849.89 
Ezcess of market value of securities over Cost, . 2... tte tt tt te tt tt es 2,065 ,052.83 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report filed with the In- 
surance Department of the State of New York. 


Cash Assets, January Ist, 1884, - - - 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 





$55,542,902.72 





Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January 1st, 1884,. 2 2 2 6 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee $251,403.43 
Reported losses, awaiting proof,etc.,. . 2... 1 ee ee eee eee eee ee te ee ee 359,368.60 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented),. .......ee-++-+s oc aaa 29,763.00 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies, participating insurance at four per cent. Carlisle net 

premium, non-participating at five per cent. Carlisle net premium,. . .... 1. +e sees, 47,635,147.00 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, January rst, 1883, over 

and above a four per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class,........ $2,091, 372.16 
Addition to the Fund during 1883 for surplus and matured reserves,. ......... 1,116,939.00 
DEDUCT— $3,208,311.16 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Tontines,. ..... 972,215 12 
Dalesce of Tontiee Bund. Jeausiy Wb; 8004; 6. kek ks 6 ovens 5. are ee eee 2,236,096.04 
eS a ee eee oe eae ae re a ee ee ee 28,610.48 

$50,540,388,55 


Divisible Surplus at four per cent., . . . . «© 2 + © «© © « « §,002,514.17 
Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4% per cent., estimated atover ................. 10,000,000.00 
_ From the undivided surplus of $5,002,514.17 the Board of Trustees have declared a reversionary dividend to participating pol- 
cies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual premium. 
During the year 15,56¢ policies have been issued, insuring $52,735,564. 


- Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705. - Jan. 1, 1880, $127,417,763. 
\ 5 1, 1881, 48,548. Amount Jan. 1, hye eal 9 
« Jan. 1, 1882, 53,927. 
policies in force: Jan. 1, 1883, 60,150. 

( Jan. 1, 1884, 69,227. 


Number of 


Jan. 1, 1883, 171,415,097. 


an. 1, 1882, »760,824. 
comma J 2, 151,760,824 
Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043. 








, 1879, $1,569,854. r 1879, $2,033,650. viet an. 1, 1880, $3,120,371. 
Death- 1880, 1,731,721. income { 1880, 2,317,889. sprees: ~— 1, 1881, preree 
claims ~ 1881, 2,013,203. from < -_ 21432,054. surplus at 4 Jan. 1, 1882, 427 ,036- 

1882, 1,955,292. : mer 1882, 2,798,018. . E an. 1, 1883, 841. 
paid ( 1883, 2,263,092 ene ( 1883, 2,712,863, arr eens: ( = I, 1884, 51002,$84. 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, OHN MAIRS, 
WM. H. APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS, ENRY TUCK, M. D., 


WILLIAM BARTON, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, S.S. FISHER, 

JOHN M. FURMAN, EDWARD MARTIN, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


ALEX. STUDWELL, 
R.SUYDAM GRANT, 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 
D. O’DELL, Suferintendent of Agencies. WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-President and Actuary. 


HENRY TUCK, M. D.. 


HENRY TUCK, 
A. HUNTINGDON, M D. 


Second Vice-President. 


MORE & VANUXEM, 


General Agents for Pennsylvania, 
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\ Medical Examiners, 
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Company of Philadelphia, 
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DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on SPECIAL 
GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

The cupens tee RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS BUR- 
GLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75, 
according to size. An extra size for corporations bankers; 
also, desirable safes in upper vaults for ¢ro. Rooms and desks 
adjoining vaults provided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 

peers COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, cor- 
porations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. As ad- 
ditional security, the Company has a special trust capital of 
$1,000,000, primarily responsible for its trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

R. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 


Edward W. Clark, — B. Gest, 
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CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


THE GUARANTEE 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. $16, 318 AND 320 CHESTNUT STREET, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE AND 
BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination and Per- 
mutation Locks that can be opened only by the renter, at $9, 
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ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
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Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of Stock, Deeds, 
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ars FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS without 
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THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
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Directors. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


HE court of inquiry into the management of the expedition for the 
relief of Lieutenant GREELY has made a report in which Lieuten- 
ant GARLINGTON, the commander of the Profeus, is acquitted of anything 
worse than a mistake of judgment in the matter of not waiting longer at 
Pandora Harbor, while General HAZEN is censured for several matters of 
neglect in which it holds him responsible for the failure of the expedition. 
The elaborateness with which the nine points against General HAZEN 
are made out, and the weakness manifest in some of them, gives an un- 
pleasant impression as to the composition and spirit of the court itself. A 
court not determined to find fault hardly would have insisted on finding 
somuch. On the other hand, Lieutenant GARLINGTON’S error of judg- 
ment seems to us a much more serious matter than his judges are dis- 
posed to account it. Whether or not to wait at the Harbor for the Yantic 
and its supplies, with which to make a depot fora winter station, was pre- 
cisely one of those problems whose solution shows the man. Lieutenant 
GARLINGTON chose the course which was safer for himself, when a little 
delay on his part might have enabled him to carry out the plan upon 
whose execution Lieutenant GREELY was depending. He may have 
displayed ‘‘ zeal, energy and efficiency’’ in other matters, as the court 
pronounces. In the main thing he was a failure. 

The truth seems to be that a really judicial estimate of the conduct 
of an army or naval officer is hardly to be had from a court organized of 
officers. The cliqueishness which breaks up both services into mutually 
antagonistic groups generally operates to procure either undue blame or 
unearned praise for those whose cases are submitted to such courts. In 
this as in other fields of judgment, the fairest estimate probably would 
be given by members of the legal profession. Neither soldiers nor sailors, 
neither doctors nor clergymen, can be trusted to sit in judgment on each 
other. 


THE Senate’s special committee to investigate the Danville riots and 
the political outrages in Mississippi have been receiving much interesting 
testimony on both sides, and, in fact, have already furnished the country 
with the material for a judgment on both. In the Virginia case there 
seems to have been no purpose on the part of the whites to provoke a 
conflict or to terrorize the blacks from voting. But it does appear that 
the disturbance grew out of a state of feeling towards the former slaves 
which is most discreditable to the Democrats of Virginia. It is quite evi- 
dent that the white people of Virginia, so far as these witnesses can be 
taken as their representatives, resent the emancipation and the enfran- 
chisement of the negroes as a social and personal wrong in which they 
never will acquiesce. They feel toward the colored men as though they 
still were their rightful masters and owners; and they resent everything 
that looks like a claim to equality or manhood as an insult. The dis- 
turbance itself grew out of an outburst of this feeling on the part of a 
single white man who was jostled accidentally by a negro. The whole 
subsequent conduct of the whites was in exact keeping with it. We 
abstain from discussion of the points on which the two classes of witnesses 
contradicted each other, because there is no need to enter upon these. 
The evidence upon which both are agreed is quite sufficient to show a 
state of feeling in Virginia which all who desire an end of sectional con- 
troversy had hoped was a thing of the past, and which must keep that 
controversy open by leading to endless collisions. 

The Mississippi case is quite different. There it was shown that cruel 
and cold-blooded murder had been perpetrated for a political object, the 
victim being one of the most useful and respected white men in his part 
of the State. Of such acts we do not believe the Southern Democrats 
generally are capable, and we do not understand why they do not make 
their disapproval of them manifest. 


THE debate on Senator McPHERsON’s bill for the extension of the 
circulation of the national banks has occupied the Senate for a good part 








of the week, The speeches of Mr. BAYARD and Mr. SHERMAN brought | 








out the points of the friends and the enemies of the measure very admir- 
ably. Mr. BAYARD prefers an extension of the currency to the amount 
of ten per cent. margin to any other proposal, because that in itself 
would be perfectly safe, and because the market value of the bonds de- 
posited must diminish with the approach of the time fixed for their re- 
demption. He regarded an extension based on market value as likely 
to cause considerable embarrassment, since the fall in that value would 
necessitate a proportional contraction. To this Mr. SHERMAN replied, 
and with much force, that the bill as it stood would induce the banks to 
invest only in low-priced bonds whose redemption was near at hand. 
Bonds commanding twenty-five per cent. premium they would not buy 
for this purpose, since the profits from circulation at the present market 
rates for money would not make it worth their while to do so. Asacon- 
sequence, there would be a contraction of the banking currency much 
sooner and much greater under the action of the bill as it stood than 
under the amendment he proposed. By giving the banks leave to issue 
notes on the basis of market value, they would be induced to purchase 
long-time bonds as the basis of their circulation, and thus to perpetuate 
the benefits of the present banking system. The difference, as it seems 
to us, between the two proposals is that Mr. MCPHERSON desires to se- 
cure to the country the largest possible advantage from the bonds al- 
ready in possession of the banks, while Mr. SHERMAN aims at inducing 
them to make fresh purchases of bonds for this purpose. 

Mr. McPHERSON does not exhibit his judgment as a financier to 
much advantage in the bill he has proposed to make silver bullion or the 
certificates based on it a legal tender in payment of debts. Such a pro- 
ceeding would enable European countries to pay balances due to us by 
the export of silver bullion, and even to purchase gold of us by the same 
proceeding. If we have made up our minds to do without gold and to 
confine ourselves to the use of the more uncertain metal, there will be no 
easier way of effecting this change than to establish the free qginage of 
silver or the unrestricted issue of legal-tender certificates on the deposit 
of silver bullion. 


THE experts of the Treasury have been engaged in translating what 
Mr. MorRISON calls his “‘tariff bill’’ into schedules showing what its 
probable effect would be on most of the articles on which duties are now 
laid. Some of the results of this complicated proposal must be a sur- 
prise to the author of the bill. On several articles he actually increases 
the duty now imposed, without there being any reason for the increase. 

Up to this writing the Ways and Means Committee have heard objec- 
tions to the bill from representatives of the cotton, woollen, earthenware, 
glass, copper, iron and steel industries. All of these agree that the ef- 
fect of its proposals must be seriously to cripple American industry, to 
put a stop to some branches of it entirely, and to force a general and 
great reduction of wages in all the rest. The representatives of the wool- 
len industry in particular insist that tariff reduction has gone as far as is 
consistent with the continuance of their business. 
of the last Congress have greatly deepened the depression of this industry 
in America, while causing its revival in the competing cities of England 
and leading to larger importations than have been known for many 
years past. Indeed, the troubles of American wool-growers have been 
owing largely to the depression of the manufacture of woollens. Were 
the latter as active as it was before the reduction of the tariff, the wool- 
growers would have been able to command good prices. 

The general drift of the testimony has been to show that the whole 
question is one of the continuance or the cessation of the high rates of 
wages paid to American workmen. Thus the glass manufacturers ex- 
hibited the difference between the labor cost of their product and that of 
their European rivals, and asked no more than a discriminating duty 
which would equalize this difference. And as one of them showed it is 
not a mere matter of the physical comfort of the American workman, but 
of the maintenance of his social and family life at the American level. 
He wished American girls to “ graduate from the high school, and not 
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TRUST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 





THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


—OF THE— 


New York Life Insurance Co. 


Office, 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


JANUARY 1ST, 1884. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January ist, 1883, . . . $48,918,515-.I1 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


NN 55 o.oo aoe 0 6 hia ee Re ade aoe ek ale $11, 489,042.68 
Less deferred premiums, January 1st, 1883,. . 2. 2.2... 2 1 ee ee ee te 540,555.91-—$10,948,486.77 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on realestate sold), .......... 3,038, 863.95 4 
Less interest accrued, Janpary unt, 8903, <5 ioe Ss Set tee 326,000.06— 2,712,863.89—$13,661 350.66 
$62,579,865.77 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, including reversionary additions tosame,. ... 62... ee ee eee eee $2,263,092.29 
Endowments, matured ana discounted, including reversionary additions tosame,. ......... 452,229.80 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on cancelled policies,. . . . . eS ew wes Ae ee 3,984,068. 31 
OU UE OUEDS 5 Ae Hine 0 2 0 bn Oe Rh Re 8 Ok ae ee $6,699,390.40 
po ee ere per a re es oe ieee ee Pe ee 262,492.91 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees,. . . 2... 22 ee eee eee 1,690,207. 13 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc... . 1... 1 ee eee ee ee ee 449,925-44-— $9,102,015.88 
$53,477,849.89 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received),. .. 2.66. ee eee ee eee + « «+ « $1,393,615.02 
Invested in United States, New York City and other stocks (market value, $25,455,743-81), . . . . - 23,390,690.98 
ee SS rae eee Tee ree Sree Tee ae ee + 4,508,779. 30 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $18,316,000.00, and the 
policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral security),. ......+-++e++0+ 20,681,471.72 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $1,624,887.00),........ Pie ee ee 1,393,500.00 
*Loans on existing .policies (the reserve held by the Company on these policies amounts to 
eo oe ee ee een ee ee eee ee 461,445.57 
uarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to January ist, 1884, . . 645,047.46 
oPreminne on existing policies in course of transmission and collection,. ..........4++-6 536,811.05 
IP ee ea ee ee ee ee ee Se ny ere ee 104,216.55 
Accrued interest on investments, January 1st, 1884,. . 2... 1 ee ee eee te ee es 362,272.15—$53,477,849.89 
ee ee eee ae ee eee ere ee 2,065,052.83 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report filed with the In- 
surance Department of the State of New York. 


Cash Assets, January Ist, 1884, - . * 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 





$55,542,902.72 





Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January rst, 1884,. 2... 2 2 ee eee ee eee ee ee es $251,403.43 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc.,. . . 2 esse crc c er sewer eer heer eens 359,368.60 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented),. ... 2... eee sees Basis 29,763.00 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies, participating insurance at four per cent. Carlisle net 

premium, non-participating at five per cent. Carlisle net premium,............... 47,635,147.00 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, January rst, 1883, over 

and above a four per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class,........ $2,091,372.16 
Addition to the Fund during 1883 for surplus and matured reserves,,......... 1,116,939.00 
DEDUCT— $3,208,311.16 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Tontines,. ..... 972,215 12 
Relaben af Teaties Mine. Joanie ee OS 3. SS ese ts} node’! Hi tig eee ee 2,236,096.04 
ar a ee ee a ee ee ee 28,610.48 

$50,540,388,55 

Divisible Surplus at four per cent., . . 2. . 2. 2.06 1 es we eo 


+ + + §,002,§14,17 
Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4% per cent., estimated atover ............,..,... 10,000,000.00 
From the undiviced surplus of $5,002,514.17 the Board of Trustees have declared a reversionary dividend to participating pol- 

cies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual premium. 

During the year 15,56« policies have been issued, insuring $52,7 35,564. 
r Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705. “Jan. 1, 1880, $127,417,763. 
Number of | Jan. 1, 1881, 48,548. Amount Jan. 1, 1881, pice ome § 
- Jan. 1, 1882, 53,927. 3 Jan. 1, 1882, 151,760,824. 
policies in force: ( Jan. 1, 1883, 60,150. at risk ; ( Jan, 1, 1883, 171,415,097. 
Jan. 1, 1884, 69,227. Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043. 
1879, $2,033,659. 








: 1879, $1,569,854. I e rf Vivisi Jan. 1, 1880, $3,120,371. 
Death- 1880, 1,738,725. ncom { 1880, 2,317,889. Divisible \ Jan. r, 188r, preety ty 
claims { 1881, 2,013,203. from x ny 21432054. surplus at 4 Jan. 1, 1882, 4,827,036. 

9 1882, 1,955,292. int tt 1552, 2,798,018, Jan. 1, 1883, 4,948,841. 
paid: ( 1883, 2,263,092 interest: ( 1883, 2,712,863. four per cons: ( Jan. 1; 1884, $7002,514. 

TRUSTEES: 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, S. S. FISHER, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, EDWARD MARTIN, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


DAVID DOWS, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 


OHN MAIRS, 

ENRY TUCK, M. D., 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 
R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-President and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 


President. 


D. O’DELL, Suferintendent of Agencies. 


HENRY TUCK, M. D.. 


A. HUNTINGDON, M D. \ Medical Examiners. 


Second Vice-President. 


MORE & VANUXEM, 


General Agents for Pennsylvania, 


Nos. 331 AND 333 Watnut Street, Puitapecpuia. 








THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of hiladelphia, 


325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital, $2,000,000, Surplus, $1,000,000. 


SECURITIES AND ‘VALUABLES of every dracetpticn, 
including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on SPECIAL 
GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

The oumpery she RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS BUR- 
GLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from §rs to $75, 
according to size. An extra size for corporations bankers; 
also, desirable safes in upper vaults for gro. Rooms and desks 
adjoining vaults provided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 

ENCORE COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, cor- 
porations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. As ad- 
ditional security, the Company has a special trust capital of 
$1,000,000, primarily responsible for its trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

R. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, Psy ms B. t, 
Alexander Henry, ward T. Steel, 
George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 


Henry C. Gibson, Thomas McKean, 
C. A. Griscom. 








CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


THE GUARANTEE 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 AND 320 CHESTNUT STREET, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE AND 
BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination and Per- 
mutation Locks that can be opened only by the renter, at $9, 
$10, $14, $16 and $20 ; large sizes for corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY. 

ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attorney, etc, 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appointment of 
States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals—holding Trust 
Funds separate and apart from all other assets of the Company. 


COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact all 
other business authorized by its charter, 


RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUARAN- 
TEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as Coupon, 
Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of Stock, Deeds, 
Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewel; , etc, etc, 


Regal FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS without 
charge. 
For further information, call at the office or sqnd for a circular, 
THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President, 
JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 
Directors, 
Charles S. Hinchman, 
Clayton French, 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 
Daniel Donovan, 


we Wm. J. Howard, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant. 


THE GIRARD | 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. 
Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 
Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual. 
CAPITAL, $450,000, SuRPLUs, $827,338, 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECU- 
TOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, 
COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RE- 

CEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
. Barlow Moorhead, 
harles S. Pancoast, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 





President, Joun B. Garrett. 
Treasurer, Henry TATNALL. 
Actuary, Witttam P. Husron. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


HE court of inquiry into the management of the expedition for the 
relief of Lieutenant GREELY has made a report in which Lieuten- 
ant GARLINGTON, the commander of the Profeus, is acquitted of anything 
worse than a mistake of judgment in the matter of not waiting longer at 
Pandora Harbor, while General HAZEN is censured for several matters of 
neglect in which it holds him responsible for the failure of the expedition. 
The elaborateness with which the nine points against General HAZEN 
are made out, and the weakness manifest in some of them, gives an un- 
pleasant impression as to the composition and spirit of the court itself. A 
court not determined to find fault hardly would have insisted on finding 
somuch. On the other hand, Lieutenant GARLINGTON’s error of judg- 
ment seems to us a much more serious matter than his judges are dis- 
posed to account it. Whether or not to wait at the Harbor for the Yantic 
and its supplies, with which to make a depot for a winter station, was pre- 
cisely one of those problems whose solution shows the man. Lieutenant 
GARLINGTON chose the course which was safer for himself, when a little 
delay on his part might have enabled him to carry out the plan upon 
whose execution Lieutenant GREELY was depending. He may have 
displayed ‘‘ zeal, energy and efficiency”’ in other matters, as the court 
pronounces. In the main thing he was a failure. 

The truth seems to be that a really judicial estimate of the conduct 
of an army or naval officer is hardly to be had from a court organized of 
officers. The cliqueishness which ‘breaks up both services into mutually 
antagonistic groups generally operates to procure either undue blame or 
unearned praise for those whose cases are submitted to such courts. In 
this as in other fields of judgment, the fairest estimate probably would 
be given by members of the legal profession. Neither soldiers nor sailors, 
neither doctors nor clergymen, can be trusted to sit in judgment on each 
other, @ 


THE Senate’s special committee to investigate the Danville riots and 
the political outrages in Mississippi have been receiving much interesting 
testimony on both sides, and, in fact, have already furnished the country 
with the material fora judgment on both. In the Virginia case there 
seems to have been no purpose on the part of the whites to provoke a 
conflict or to terrorize the blacks from voting. But it does appear that 
the disturbance grew out of a state of feeling towards the former slaves 
which is most discreditable to the Democrats of Virginia. It is quite evi- 
dent that the white people of Virginia, so far as these witnesses can be 
taken as their representatives, resent the emancipation and the emfran- 
chisement of the negroes as a social and personal wrong in which they 
never will acquiesce. They feel toward the colored men as though they 
still were their rightful masters and owners; and they resent everything 
that looks like a claim to equality or manhood as an insult. The dis- 
turbance itself grew out of an outburst of this feeling on the part of a 
single white man who was jostled accidentally by a negro. The whole 
subsequent conduct of the whites was in exact keeping with it. We 
abstain from discussion of the points on which the two classes of witnesses 
contradicted each other, because there is no need to enter upon these. 
The evidence upon which both are agreed is quite sufficient to show a 
state of feeling in Virginia which all who desire an end of sectional con- 
troversy had hoped was a thing of the past, and which must keep that 
controversy open by leading to endless collisions. 

The Mississippi case is quite different. There it was shown that cruel 
and cold-blooded murder had been perpetrated for a political object, the 
victim being one of the most useful and respected white men in his part 
of the State. Of such acts we do not believe the Southern Democrats 
generally are capable, and we do not understand why they do not make 
their disapproval of them manifest. 


THE debate on Senator McPHERsON’s bill for the extension of the 
circulation of the national banks has occupied the Senate for a good part 
of the week, The speeches of Mr. BAYARD and Mr. SHERMAN brought 








out the points of the friends and the enemies of the measure very admir- 
ably. Mr. BAYARD prefers an extension of the currency to the amount 
of ten per cent. margin to any other proposal, because that in itself 
would be perfectly safe, and because the market value of the bonds de- 
posited must diminish with the approach of the time fixed for their re- 
demption. He regarded an extension based on market value as likely 
to cause considerable embarrassment, since the fall in that value would 
necessitate a proportional contraction. To this Mr. SHERMAN replied, 
and with much force, that the bill as it stood would induce the banks to 
invest only in low-priced bonds whose redemption was near at hand. 
Bonds commanding twenty-five per cent. premium they would not buy 
for this purpose, since the profits from circulation at the present market 
rates for money would not make it worth their while to do so. Asacon- 
sequence, there would be a contraction of the banking currency much 
sooner and much greater under the action of the bill as it stood than 
under the amendment he proposed. By giving the banks leave to issue 
notes on the basis of market value, they would be induced to purchase 
long-time bonds as the basis of their circulation, and thus to perpetuate 
the benefits of the present banking system. The difference, as it seems 
to us, between the two proposals is that Mr. MCPHERSON desires to se- 
cure to the country the largest possible advantage from the bonds al- 
ready in possession of the banks, while Mr. SHERMAN aims at inducing 
them to make fresh purchases of bonds for this purpose. 

Mr. McPHERSON does not exhibit his judgment as a financier to 
much advantage in the bill he has proposed to make silver bullion or the 
certificates based on it a legal tender in payment of debts. Such a pro- 
ceeding would enable European countries to pay balances due to us by 
the export of silver bullion, and even to purchase gold of us by the same 
proceeding. If we have made up our minds to do without gold and to 
confine ourselves to the use of the more uncertain metal, there will be no 
easier way of effecting this change than to establish the free eginage of 
silver or the unrestricted issue of legal-tender certificates on the deposit 
of silver bullion. 





THE experts of the Treasury have been engaged in translating what 
Mr. MorRRISON calls his “tariff bill’’ into schedules showing what its 
probable effect would be on most of the articles on which duties are now 
laid. Some of the results of this complicated proposal must be a sur- 
prise to the author of the bill. 
the duty now imposed, without there being any reason for the increase. 

Up to this writing the Ways and Means Committee have heard objec- 
tions to the bill from representatives of the cotton, woollen, earthenware, 
glass, copper, iron and steel industries. All of these agree that the ef- 
fect of its proposals must be seriously to cripple American industry, to 
put a stop to some branches of it entirely, and to force a general and 
great reduction of wages in all the rest. The representatives of the wool- 
len industry in particular insist that tariff reduction has gone as far as is 
consistent with the continuance of their business. The unwise reductions 
of the last Congress have greatly deepened the depression of this industry 
in America, while causing its revival in the competing cities of England 
and leading to larger importations than have been known for many 
years past. Indeed, the troubles of American wool-growers have been 
owing largely to the depression of the manufacture of woollens. Were 
the latter as active as it was before the reduction of the tariff, the wool- 
growers would have been able to command good prices. 

The general drift of the testimony has been to show that the whole 
question is one of the continuance or the cessation of the high rates of 
wages paid to American workmen. Thus the glass manufacturers ex- 
hibited the difference between the labor cost of their product and that of 
their European rivals, and asked no more than a discriminating duty 
which would equalize this difference. And as one of them showed it is 
not a mere matter of the physical comfort of the American workman, but 
of the maintenance of his social and family life at the American level. 
He wished American girls to “ graduate from the high school, and not 


On several articles he actually increases 
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from the cinder-heap.”” A glass importer who argued for reduction of 
duties replied that American wages were absurdly high, and that a re- 
moval of tariff duties was needed for their reduction ! 


THE slowness of the American Congress to correct a mischief which is 
palpable to its very sight is seen in the continued neglect to provide 
proper accommodations for the great library which is accumulating. in 
the Capitol. Books not properly stored decline in quality and value with 
great rapidity ; yet Congress exacts a copy of every copyrighted bock, 
and then permits the serious injury of the greater part of them by storing 
them in piles on the floor and anywhere else that the librarian can find 
a corner for their deposit. There are in the possession of the Govern- 
ment the collections needed for the foundation of a great national 
library, such as the country would be proud to own. But rather than 
expend the small sum needed for their proper accommodation one Con- 
gress after another has seen them decaying under the same roof with 
itself. The present Congress will create a claim to the gratitude of a 
large public, if it desist from this bad policy and make an ample appro- 
priation for a library building. 


A CLOSER STUDY of Mr. DoRSHEIMER’S bill for the establishment of 
an American copyright for foreign authors has aroused very serious 
doubts as to whether it should be enacted without considerable amend- 
ment. Mr. Henry C. Lea, of this city, and Judge TouRGEE, now of 
New York, both present very serious objections to the measure, some of 
them on the lines we pointed outlast week. It certainly would be a very 
grave mistake to enact any measure which would give to European pro- 
ducers of books the monopoly of the American market for works whose 
reprint would be possible in this country. This the DORSHEIMER bill as 
it stands seems to do, and many of its admirers are so carried away by 
its recognition of author's rights as to forget that the rights of book- 
manufacturers and of the reading public are equally concerned. To 
ake a parallel case from our patent laws, would it have been wise to give 
Mr. BESSEMER such a patent on his process for the manufacture of steel 
as would have confined the production of that article to those English 
firms with whom he had negotiated for its manufacture? Did we deny 
him any right that was his due as an inventor in refusing this? But we 
do something exactly equivalent to this in giving a monopoly of the 
American market to any edition of a book which has not been manu- 
factured in America. We should much prefer a law granting to foreign 
authors exactly the same copyright as American authors enjoy, and de- 
fining this as dependent upon the Aimerican manufacture of the book 
within a brief period after its publication elsewhere. 


THE bill to extend the pension system by pensioning the survivors 
and widows of the Mexican and certain Indian wars of that period, has 
been reported favorably by the House Committe on Pensions. It grants 
a pension of eight dollars a month to men who served thirty days in 
those Indian wars or sixty days in the Mexican War, without any refer- 
ence to their subsequent loyalty to the Union. We have little dread of 
the passage of this measure, which would cost the eountry at least a 
hundred millions. Its object evidently is to admit to the national pen- 
sion-list the Southerners who are excluded from the benefits of the recent 
pension laws. Multitudes of these-survivors are men in the fullest 
health and strength. For the disabled by war we should make provi- 
sion ; but the mere fact of participation in a war of aggression in the in- 
terest of slavery creates no claim to substantial gratitude from the nation. 
That the Republicans of the House mean to contest the passage of the 
measure, was shown by their resistance to the motion to fix Thursday last 
for its discussion. That it will pass both the Senate and the President's 
veto, we see no reason to fear. 


A WEEKLY CONTEMPORARY which finds the solution of the surplus 
difficulty in the abolition of the internal-revenue taxes, insists that the 
Temperance people do not understand the situation, or they would not 
resist the abolition of those taxes. It alleges that their existence strengthens 
the hands of the whiskey “ring,”’ and enables that association to adjust 
the price of whiskey to suit its own interest. As the interest of the 
“ring’’ must be identical with keeping up the price, the Temperance 
people can have no objection to the continuance of its power. It 1s pre- 


cisely because those taxes make whiskey dearer to its consumers that the 
Temperance people believe in their continuance, if we are not to have 
And any party which attempts the 


the entire prohibition of the traffic. 





removal of the taxes from whiskey and tobacco will earn the disfavor 
of a much larger body of the American people than ever permits itself to 
be counted as part of any Temperance party or organization. 


THE Prohibition question is under discussion in two of our States at 
the present time. The last Republican State convention of New York, in 
its meeting at Richfield Springs, promised the submission of a prohibitory 
amendment to the vote of the people of that State. It is alleged with 
much show of truth that the party owes its majorities in both branches of 
the Legislature to this promise, the prohibitory party having sustained its 
candidates very generally. Under these circumstances it is a matter of 
simple honesty to carry out the pledge, and the Republican caucus has 
resolved that this must be done. The members from New York City 
deplore the decision as likely to weaken the party in the lower counties 
by alienating the German vote. We agree with them in regretting that 
the State convention committed itself so far; but we fail to see how the 
party can avoid keeping its promise. It is true that the submission to 
the popular vote does not involve any final action. But we object even 
to such submission, as implying that the majority of the people have a 
right to impose their will upon the minority in such matters as this. We 
deplore the mischiefs done by the liquor traffic as earnestly as anyone. 
But we see no cure for those evils in laws which do not enlist the hearty 
concurrence of all good citizens. And we think it widely mischievous to 
inscribe such laws on the statute-books. 

In Iowa the Legislature is taking steps to enact Prohibition by law, 
without again submitting the question to the vote of the people. It is 
found by no means easy to frame a law which shall be effective without 
being either inquisitorial or unjust. A claim also is made for compensa- 
tion to breweries and the like, which will be closed by the new legislation. 


THE proposed reciprocity treaty with Canada is not likely to receive 
any general support from American producers of bituminous coal. The 
arrangement would give the New England market for that coal to the 
miners of Nova Scotia, and perhaps would secure to our producers the 
Canadian market in exchange. But the consumption of our bituminous 
coal in New England has become very considerable and promises to in- 
crease with every year. The cost of mining this coal is so much less than 
is that of working anthracite mines that the best quality can be furnished 
in New England at four dollars a ton and is in constant demand. The 
Canadian treaty offers the exchange of an uncertain bird in the bush for 
a very substantial bird in the hand. 

Both the Connecticut Senators having voted against the Mexican 
reciprocity treaty, an effort has been made in the State Legislature to 
bring such pressure as would induce them to change their vote. The 
State Senate, however, by a vote of more than two to one, amended the 
resolution in favor of the treaty into a general approval of the protective 
policy, and passed it as thus amended. We hope that the Protectionist 
Senators who gave their votes to the treaty will not miss the significance 
of this straw. 


THE Legislatures of both Massachusetts and New York have before 
them the question of substituting a biennial for an annual session. Most 
of the States have adopted this change, although Connecticut voted 
down a proposal to make the annual session triennial. Great Common- 
wealths like New York will do well to move slowly in this matter. Small 
States have fewer affairs which require legislative attention, and they do 
well to reduce the costs of State government by diminishing the frequency 
of the sessions. But more is lost than gained by the change in other 
States. It is our belief that it was a mistake in Pennsylvania, and that 
this Commonwealth will be obliged to return to the old practice in order 
to secure her interests from neglects through which they are suffering 
already. 


THE politicians of New York State are very much agitated in the pro- 
cess of ascertaining for whom the State is to cast its vote in the National 
Republican Convention. The fact that the State is so closely divided be- 
tween the two great parties gives the matter an importance which its poli- 
ticians are much inclined to exaggerate. As we said some time ago, the 
old Republican ‘“‘machine”’ has a natural preference for Mr. ARTHUR, 
its former manager. It has been powerfully reinforced by the Federal 
office-holders, who always are ready to shout for the man who keeps 
them in their places, and who always will be so, until we secure a sub- 
stantial reform of the civil service through the enactment of permanence 
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in the tenure of office. The latest rumors are to the effect that the Inde- 
pendent element in the Republican party are inclined to acquiesce in the 
plan to cast the vote of the State for Mr. ARTHUR. It is well known 
that their preference would be for Mr. Epmunps, but they say that they 
are disheartened by his refusal to do anything in encouragement of a 
movement for his own nomination. He was a GRANT man in 1880; they 
fear he will be found an ARTHUR man in 1884. Besides this, they have 
the politician’s natural instinct to desire united action for a worse candi- 
date, rather than division of forces between a worse and better. It is 
most unfortunate that the Independent Republicanism of that great Com- 
monwealth is so much in the hands of men who are politicians by habit 
and by instinct. Were it otherwise, they would not wait to ask the ac- 
quiescence or approval of the candidate they thought the best, but would 
proceed, as did Mr. GARFIELD'’s friends four years ago, on the principle 
that the best man must be nominated, whether he wants it or not. That 
is the spirit in which independence must win its victories. 


A MEDICAL EXAMINATION of the children in the public schools of this 
city shows that a percentage ranging from five in the lower to twenty in 
the upper divisions are suffering from myopia, or shortness of sight. 
This, no doubt, may be blamed in part on the insufficient lighting of the 
school-rooms, a matter to which Dr. PETER KEYSER called attention 
some years ago. But in good part it is due to the practice of printing 
books for young people in type so small as to injure any but the strongest 
natural powers of vision. We do not despair of seeing the time when 
the State will prohibit the sale of books printed in any type smaller than 
bourgeois," as a nuisance of the same class with the sale of unripe fruit 
or unwholesome food. 


THE great debate on the Egyptian policy of Mr. GLADSTONE’S 
Ministry terminated on Tuesday night with a majority of forty-nine for 
the Government in a very full house. The debate was conducted with 
impassioned earnestness and remarkable ability, Mr. GLADSTONE mak- 
ing one of his finest speeches in defence of his halting policy. On the 
motives which seem to have controlled his course in Egypt we have com- 
mented elsewhere. As it seems to us, Mr. GLADSTONE has yielded to 
the demand for a policy which does not meet the approval of his judg- 
ment. He has gone farther into Egyptian affairs than he ever intended, 
but only because he has gone too far to turn back. Throughout the 
whole debate, as it is reported by cable, we hear of but two speeches 
which imply that any question of international right and wrong was in- 
volved in theintervention in Egypt; and the motion made and seconded 
by these two speakers—one an Irish Home Ruler and the other an Eng- 
lish Radical,—was voted down. This tenor of debate is certainly 
unworthy of a Parliament in which Mr. GLADSTONE and Mr. BRIGHT 
are leaders. It exactly recalls the situation in 1857, when Mr. BRIGHT 
and Mr. CoBDEN were badly handled for their resistance to an unjustifi- 
able war upon China. In some situations the English people will hear 
of nothing but the measures of aggression needed for the maintenance of 
a bad policy in which they believe their honor to be engage#l. The 
present seems to be one of these. 

The Irish Home Rule party are censured sharply for casting their 
vote with the Tories. Not to have voted at all would have been much 
more consistent in them. Egypt and the Soudan are the last victims of 
the policy of aggression of which Ireland was one of the first. For them 
to vote that either the Ministry had done right in going so far, or that 
the opposition were right in demanding that they should go further, was 
an equal absurdity. They should have moved an amendment for the 
immediate withdrawal of the British troops and civil officials from Egypt, 
and should have abstained from voting on the main question. 


THE fact that Colonel GoRDON has escaped the perils of the road to 
Khartoum, and that he has taken command of affairs at that point, has 
helped materially to rally the spirits of Mr. GLADSTONE’s friends in Eng- 
land. They had a good deal to explain, however, with regard to 
the remarkable proclamation which Mr. Gorpon issued on _ his 
arrival. In this he assumes authority to recognize EL MAHDI as Sultan 
of Khordofan, and to remove all the existing restrictions on the slave 
trade so far as that territory is concerned. Even Mr. GLADSTONE was 
not able to say exactly what this latter part of the proclamation meant. 
If it mean no more than that the new Sultan is welcome to regulate the 
internal affairs of Khordofan without interference from either England 
or Egypt, it was a needless addition to the recognition of his authority. 





If it mean that the slave trade between Khordofan and Lower Egypt, or 
the coast of the Red Sea, is to be permitted, then it is a most unworthy 
departure from the whole tenor of Colonel Gorpon’s career. Nearly 
half his renown rests upon the vigor with which he suppressed this in- 
famous traffic, and he cuts but a poor figure in giving this public sanction 
to any fragment of it. 

Turkey very naturally wishes to know why Colonel Gorpow, acting 
as the agent of England, has recognized EL Maupt as the sovereign of 
any part of a province belonging to the Turkish Empire. Soudan was 
conquered by the Egyptians at a time when Egypt was a dependency of 
Turkey in the fullest sense, and it still is de jure under the suzerainty of 
the sublime Porte. England professes to recognize the authority of Tur- 
key over Egypt, and even has invoked that authority in the execution 
of her own plans. But if she has given her sanction to Colonel Gorpon’s 
proclamation she has done so without any regard to rights whose ex- 
istence she had confessed distinctly. 

How Et MAHDI will take the new proclamation we hardly need con- 
jecture. ‘‘Sultan"’ is a very small title for one who claims the obedience 
of the whole Moslem world, and who probably will be content with noth- 
ing less than that of “ Kaliph.” Khordofan is rather a “ pent-up Utica” 
for a commander whose authority extends to the greater part of the Sou- 
dan, and who means to extend it as far as the mission of the Prophet is 
recognized. To him the proclamation can seem nothing but a confes- 
sion of weakness and apprehension on the part of the infidels. It is 
like the message which MAHOMET received from the false prophet who 
in his time had gathered a following in Abyssinia, and who offered to 
divide the earth between them. Ext Manuopz1 probably would reply as 
MAHOMET did: ‘‘ The earth is ALLAH’s, and He gives it to whom He 
pleases.” 


THE acquisition of Merv by the Russians is an event whose import- 
ance the German newspapers are disposed to exaggerate, but which can- 
not but prove annoying to Great Britain as occurring at the moment of 
her complications in the Soudan. The Merv Oasis, as Mr. O’DoNOVAN 
found, is not a place of great commercial or even great strategic import- 
ance. It isa flat district of limited fertility and small population. Its 
acquisition, however, through the submission of its tribes, brings Russia 
to the frontiers of Afghanistan, and makes the temper of the rulers of 
that country a matter of great importance to both empires. So long as 
the British make the Ameer of Kabul aware that they are his best sup- 
ports against the encroachments of Russia, they need not fear that Af- 
ghanistan will furnish an easy approach to their Indian Empire. The 
moment that either Russia or Great Britain causes the Afghans to regard 
it as an encroaching enemy, they will throw themselves into the arms of 
the other power. Just at present the British Government is acting on this 
principle and need have no fears for India, though Russia should acquire 


a dozen Mervs. 
[See ‘‘ News Summary,” page 318.] 








MUNICIPAL REFORM IN PHILADELPHIA. 
HE elections just held in Philadelphia mark the end of one epoch 
and the beginning of a new one in the affairs of the city. Within 
the last three years the administration has been largely influenced, and 
in some particulars entirely controlled, by an organized pressure of 
public opinion in behalf of reform. This “‘ pressure,” if we may so call 
it, had two chief features; first, a recognition that better and cleaner 
administration was necessary; and, second, that this could only be 
secured by the independence of individual citizens, who would refuse to 
support unfit nominations of their own party. With these characteristics 
the reform movement has been powerful. Philadelphia has extricated 
herself in large measure from the slough of mismanagement, dishonesty 
and favoritism in which she had for many years been floundering. And 
it is this extrication, so far as it has gone, which marks the epoch ended 
by Tuesday’s election. 

To the concentration of public opinion and its systematic application 
in favor of municipal reform, no agency in any other city has ever done 
so much by legal means as the Committee of One Hundred has done in 
Philadelphia. Its methods have been systematic and persistent. It has 
moved in time, instead of leaving affairs to drift until the moment for 
action had passed,—the common fault of good citizens’ efforts in behalf 
of reform. It has combated the corrupt use of money to influence 
elections, by the liberal expenditure of money to maintain honest 
methods and to punish frauds. It has met the powers of the opposition 
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to clean government with courage and force, and it has commanded re- 
spect by its success. 

Nevertheless, the vote of Tuesday discredits the Committee and ends 
its usefulness. The demand for it has for the present passed by. Its 
prestige is gone. Its influence on the result was so small that it has no 
capital or credit wherewith to enter upon new contests. The part of dig- 
nity will be for it to accept the result and leave the field- clear for what- 
ever new form of organization and method of action shall seem most fit 
hereafter. That such organization and action will be needed, no one 
need doubt. Philadelphia affairs are vastly bettered within the last four 
years. Much has been done to cleanse them. But that this measure of 
improvement will be maintained without continual systematic support, or 
that the influences which prefer darkness to light will refrain from ac- 
tivity, it is absurd to expect. The force of public opinion in favor of re- 
form has been relaxed, and the consequences of this will surely show 
themselves. The citizenship of Philadelphia is more favorable to good 
government than that of some other great cities of the country ; but here 
. as elsewhere the concentration of the forces that are vicious may be al- 
ways counted on. They never rest. They are busy for public mischief 
when the good citizen is at work upon his private affairs, and they swarm 
and multiply while he sleeps. 

Nor do we mean to say that the election of one man and the defeat 
of another for Mayor concludes the epoch of reform. Mr. SMITH may 
easily do as well as Mayor Kinc. The latter's record is one of negative 
merit, as was seen when the “workers” of the Republican organization 
made their onset upon him. Had he been an abler man, he would have 
been strong enough to resist them. But the significance of the result 
lies in the fact that, although the contest was municipal, the powers of 
‘- unhesitating and thoroughgoing partisanship have ridden down those of in- 
dependent voting. The flag of the latter has been overthrown, and we 
shall soon learn how this fact is interpreted. Mr. Smitu, if he was cor- 
rectly reported, assured one or more local audiences, before his nomina- 
tion, of his purpose to make the police force a partisan body; and such 
an assurance is the key-note of what the election signifies. A police 
force recruited as partisans owe their allegiance first of all, not to the 
city, but to the party ‘‘ bosses,” little or big, by whose favor they obtain 
place; and in this sign the powers that deride and hate the name of re- 
form conquer. 

But why, it may be asked, has this result come? Why has reform 
been discredited? Is Philadelphia tired of it? Do her people desire to 
return to the slough of ten or even five years ago? 

The answer to these questions involves some generalities and numer- 
ous details. In general, it must be said that to maintain the public pur- 
pose steadily and firmly in favor of clean administration is substantially 
impracticable. The tides of feelingebband flow. The partial cleansing 
seems to many voters a complete purification. As all things are com- 
parative, what appears bad to one is “well enough”’ to another. The 
average citizen must be angry at corruption, or disgusted with corrupt 
men, or injured in his private interests by them, before he will move with 
energy to oppose them. And at the best the powers are evenly balanced. 
The scales may be turned one way or another by disturbing accidents or 
momentary influences. The dynamics of the contest between improve- 
ment and degeneration are curiously—almost discouragingly,—compli- 
cated. All that the most cheerful friend of progress can say with confi- 
dence is that a good cause, stoutly maintained, wins in the long run, and 
that, though the tides of betterment ebb, their flood when they return is 
higher than before. 

But apart from these philosophic explanations it must be said that the 
Committee of One Hundred in the recent election, as in two or three 
previous instances, overtaxed its strength. It plowed—or tried to plow,— 
too deep. Upon that body of voters who have been exercising an inde- 
pendent judgment in city affairs, it made demands greater than they felt 
willing to meet,—a circumstance illustrated more than once amongst the 
Committee's own membership. This should not have happened. The 
Committee’s duty was to keep within its powers. Its true function wasa 
practical and not a theoretical one. It should have avoided extreme 
and hazardous undertakings. It was bound only to achieve the reason- 
able and possible. Nor was it to create a standing ground for itself or to 
manufacture a case; its duty was to accept the ground offered it by cir- 
cumstances, and to take up the case of the people when one was de- 
veloped. The Committee seemed to regard itself as the guardian and 
custodian of the public virtue, and this was a profound error; it was 





simply an agency by which a public purpose already existing could be 
organized and applied. Its mistakes have been serious, and they have 
hastened the day, which would have come in time under any circum- 
stances, when it ceased to be influential. It was a mistake, for instance, 
to make its action so extremely, almost completely, Democratic in a year 
when the naturally large Republican majority of Philadelphia looked 
forward to the national contest with anxiety, and were concerned over 
questions affecting national interests. It had been charged that the 
Committee was an ally of the Democratic party; and this year of all 
others was the one for caution, lest this charge should have plausible 
support. No unprejudiced observer will say that the Democracy of Phil- 
adelphia are hopeful agents of municipal reform, except as they may be 
used to hold in check an unhesitating partisanship upon the other side, 
and to maintain by an equipoise the opportunity of bringing good men to 
the front, and so of securing good measures. It may be said, indeed, that 
no one man did more to defeat Mayor K1nG than did Mr. RANDALL by 
his preposterous addresses to the local meetings of the Democrats, in 
which he begged them to rally for KiNG in order to promote the election 
of a Democratic President. Had he desired to defeat KING, he could 
not have adopted more effective means. Had he desired to put weapons 
in the hands of the supporters of Mr. SmiTu, he could not have offered 
them a better one. It is not surprising that the Committee of One Hun- 
dred with this additional burden placed upon them sank under the load. 
Had they attempted one-fourth as much, gauging their own strength 
and perceiving that it had already declined, and had they avoided the 
appearance of supporting only the Democratic candidates, they might 
have survived Mr. RANDALL’s performance; but as it was that settled 
the result. 


ENGLAND AND EGYPT. 

HE Nemesis which follows a great crime clings to Mr. GLAap- 
STONE'S Government in the Egyptian difficulty. That the English 
Premier means well is the defence always put forward for him by his ad- 
mirers on both sides of the Atlantic. We never have had any doubt of 
the excellence of his intentions. But something more than a general 
goodness of intention is needed in a statesman who is to give direction to 
the destinies of a great empire. A sound judgment and an accurate per- 
ception of the drift of things are just as much needed; and still more nec- 
essary is the possession of some fixed principles of international morality. 
None of these things Mr. GLADSTONE has displayed in the management 
of English relations with Egypt. His blunders began with his interfer- 
ence in Egyptian affairs in the first place. That motives as low as any 
which dictated Lord BEACONSFIELD'’S policy led to this interference, seems 
to be conceded by the English papers of recent date. They no longer 
refer to the international rights and grievances represented by the Con- 
trol as justifying the invasion of Egypt. They say with calm frankness 
that the position of France in control of the Suez Canal, and her en- 
croachments in Tunis, made it impossible for England to maintain her 
interests in the East and her free access to India without taking steps to 
strengthen her influence in Egypt. ‘As we conquered India,” says the 
Pall Mall Gazette, “ solely in order to forestall the French in the East, 
so we have occupied Egypt in order to render impossible the establish- 
ment of French ascendancy on the highway to India. The question of 
Egyptian bonds is a mere detail.’" So the pachalik was sacrificed to 
the MoLocu of British interests, whose wicked influence on international 
politics was so eloquently deplored by Mr. GLADsTONE in his Midlothian 

speeches when he was out of office. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, it is true, does not serve this MOLOCH with an un- 
divided heart, as did his predecessor. He reminds us of the people 
mentioned in sacred writ who “feared the Lord and served graven 
images.’ He goes to Egypt to overthrow by violence the only national 
Government set up there for centuries past, to help a craven ruler to send 
better men than himself into life-long exile, and to establish a British 
resident alongside an incapable despot. But he does not want to annex 
the country to the empire of the Queen, nor to continue its occupation 
permanently, just because he has a conscience in these matters, though 
no fixed principle for the guidance of conscience. He is— 

“Too good for great things and too great for good, 
While still «I dare not’ waits upon ‘I would.’” 


And so in Egypt Mr. GLADSTONE has fallen between the proverbial two 
stools, being neither honest enough to keep his hands off nor dishonest 
enough to steal boldly. Lord BEACONSFIELD would have taken the 
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country under the British rule without asking any question as to the 
right or wrong of the matter. Mr. GLADSTONE asks and hesitates, and 
finds himself involved in responsibilities of which he had no anticipation. 
So just at present the English people are much out of conceit with Mr. 
GLADSTONE. It is not his faults that displease them, but his halting and 
inconsequent virtues. They do not see why the good old game of an- 
nexing anything whose annexation is required by British interests should 
not be played in the frank fashion that has prevailed in the British 
Empire almost ever since STRONGBOW crossed over from England to 
Munster. They have no notion of any right on anyone's part to object to 
the proceedings as a violation of public right ; for the admission of the ex- 
istence of such a thing as public right never has penetrated their policy. 
They have sophisticated themselves by considerations of supposed benefits 
conferred on the peoples whose national existence they have destroyed, 
until they have come to think that annexation to the British Empire is 
the greatest happiness that can befall any NABOTH whose vineyard they 
want. So they cannot abide Mr. GLADSTONE’s purpose to go no farther 
in the management of Egyptian affairs, and in responsibility for Egyptian 
disasters, than is consistent with a purpose to evacuate the country of 
British troops at the earliest moment possible. They insist on a strong 
expedition to the Soudan, with the clear knowledge that this means the 
permanent occupation of Egypt. 

Mr. GLADSTONE seems to us to cut a poor figure in the debate on the 
Egyptian question which the Tories have forced in Parliament. It is 
quite true that the opposition are playing a most contemptible part in the 
whole business. They are taking advantage of a sudden ebullition of 
public feeling to prevent the discussion of necessary reforms in the Eng- 
lish system of government ; and they are doing their utmost to intensify 
some of the worst passions that can take possession of a nation. Butthe 
Premier seems to abstain from rebuking feelings which in his heart, we 
think, he must despise, because his doing so might give the opposition 
an advantage that might result ‘in his own defeat. He has to plead that 
he was less devoid of zeal than he seemed to be; that he should be 
judged rather by what he has undertaken at the eleventh hour than by 
the whole tenor of his policy ; and that after all British interests count 
for as much with him as with any Tory of them all. His speech was as 
brilliant as those of 1880 in Midlothian ; but there was no word now of a 
nation’s sacred right to itself and the control of its own destinies ; no plea 
for the considerations that outrank those of mere interest; no utterance 
to remind his hearers that there is a moral standard by which national 
acts must be judged. He has made concessions which will be construed 
to mean that another reluctant people is to be brought under British rule, 
another national life wiped out for the gratification of British greed. 

The troubles in the Soudan have grown directly out of British inter- 
vention in Egypt. The Control prepared for them when they outraged 
the religious feelings of the people by confiscating the pensions of the 
imams and the dervishes, in order to pay ‘cent per cent.’’ to European 
usurers. The English made them inevitable when their cannon scat- 
tered a Moslem army and deprived the Egyptian Government of its char- 
acter as a free Moslem power. The success of EL MAHDI was assured 
when ARABI Pacha’s army was first disgraced, flogged and disbanded, 
and then sent into the Soudan in cattle-cars, and much of it in chains, to 
defend the interests of the Khedive. These were the false steps at the 
Nile’s mouth which have led to the disasters on its upper waters. How 
will Mr. GLADSTONE retrace them ? 


WEEKLY NOTES. 
Tt". details of a movement which has been on foot in Philadelphia 

for some time, and which has advanced so well that its ultimate 
success is hopeful, if not certain, have been made public within a few 
days. This enterprise is a subscription to a fund for the establishment 
of a free public library, and the sum of money already secured approaches 
one hundred thousand dollars, with the assurance that when that mark 
is reached further subscriptions of importance will be forthcoming, and 
it is proposed to purchase property and erect a building when two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars shall be subscribed. Meantime, the work 
and the fund are in charge of a board of trustees which includes many 
prominent citizens who are well known in undertakings of a like character. 





PROFESSOR EDWARD D. Cope writes at length in 7he Press in support 
of Dr. ALLEN's proposition to establish a biological institute. He sug- 
gests the features which such an institution would appropriately have, 
and thinks that if the ideal new establishment cebimessl by Dr. ALLEN 
cannot be secured the needed work could be well performed by forming 





an additional department for the purpose in the University. The letter 
reflects throughout the writer’s well-known dissatisfaction with the man- 
agement of the Academy of Natural Sciences,—a question on which we 
have no opinion to offer,—and much of it is quite as much levelled back- 
ward at the Academy as forward to the proposed institute. It is neverthe- 
less an interesting contribution to the discussion, which is one of the most 
notable recent events in scientific circles in Philadelphia. Professor 
Cope, as has been well known, has announced his purpose of leaving 
Philadelphia for a residence at Washington, and of taking with him his 
great collection of specimens in paleontology, which for many years he 
has been bringing together in this city. 


History can scarcely furnish an example of a country completely 
losing liberty after even so short a taste of it as Germany enjoyed thirty- 
five years ago; yet practically Prince BIsMARCK is now a despotic auto- 
crat who can crush whomsoever he will. He hounded poor ARNIM to his 
grave; he has kicked cardinals and prelates off their episcopal thrones. 
As for the press, an editor who ventures on a comment unpalatable to 
the autocrat of Varzin is soon within the walls of a jail. The editor of the 
Volkszeitung, for example, has just been consigned to one for nine 
months, “for offences against Prince BISMARCK.”” LASKER died heart- 
broken, his friends say, at seeing the country he loved under despotism 
and his efforts all unavailing, and BENNIGSEN has withdrawn from politics 
in despair. 


It is curious that while so much is said as to France's lack of popu- 
lation no one seems to be concerned about Spain's being far worse off in 
that respect. Spain is nearly as large as France and a country of won- 
derful natural resources; yet her population is not nearly half that of 
France. If France had a much larger population, would not she prob- 
ably have a much larger number of paupers? At present she has no people 
officially recognized as such, as she has no “poor law”’ in the English 
sense of the phrase. 


THERE now exists in London what is called “‘ The Artistic and Liter- 
ary Correspondence,”’ founded to supply statesmen, artists, literary men, 
etc., with newspaper notices of their works. Lord DEeRBy has made use 
of the agency to collect opinion on the New Guinea question; Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN has used it in order that he might be made acquainted with 
all that is being said concerning shipping legislation ; and the Government 
has employed it to make cuttings on the subject of the Suez Canal. It is 
found particularly convenient to ‘‘an M. P. in search of facts’’ (many will 
recall DOYLE's inimitable sketch of one in ‘‘ BROWN, JONES and ROBINSON 
Abroad”). Thus, one well-known Member has all reports of breaches 
of promise forwarded to him, and another distinguished statesman has 
given orders for the collection of everything relating to the “ Bitter Cry.” 
This device will make book-making alarmingly easy. 


Jouns HopkKINs UNIVERSITY has added one to the list of its learned 


societies in the establishment of an archzological association. This will 
not restrict its labor to any one department, but proposes to work on 
whatever material is accessible. At the first general meeting, Dr. A. F. 
FROTHINGHAM, Fellow in Shemitic languages, gave an account of what 
had and would be done for early Christian art. Dr. ALFRED EMERSON, 
lecturer on classical archzology, spoke for his department, and Major 
POWELL, of the United States Geological Survey, gave an interesting 
address on pre-Columbian art in America, and concluded by appealing 


to the Association not to neglect American archeology. Mr. HosKINs, 
formerly lecturer on classical archzology at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and now resident in Baltimore, was elected an active member. 
The number of active members is limited to twelve. In addition there 
will be associate, corresponding and honorary members. Mr. CLARK, 
who took part in the excavations at Assos, will lecture before the Uni- 
versity next month. 


A LESSON FROM CHICAGO. 


HE city of Chicago is only about sixty years old, while Philadelphia 
has already had its bicentennial celebration. Yet Chicago, in 
spite of youth and in spite of the oft-repeated assertion that the West 
cares nothing for culture, can give Philadelphia a very important lesson 
in public libraries. We pointed out several weeks ago how immeasurably 
superior the library advantages of Boston are to those of this city. Since 
that article was written the public has been informed of the existence of 
a constantly-growing fund to provide Philadelphia with a much-needed 
institution, and it cannot fail to be instructive to survey briefly the career 
of the Chicago Public Library. That enterprise was started eleven years 
ago. Mr. William F. Poole, its librarian, gives the following succinct 
statement of its operations: ‘“ Our library is a municipal institution, sup- 
ported by taxation like the public schools under a State law. ‘There is 
no State law in Pennsylvania, New York or New Jersey,—the only three 
Northern States that have no library law. The Illinois law is the best of 
all, and the States which have recently passed such a law have adopted 
it. It makes the library board independent of the board of education 
and of the city government. The directors are nominated, three each 
year, by the Mayor, and confirmed by the council, to hold office three 
years. Nine persons, therefore, constitute the board, and they have the 
whole control of everything connected withthe Library. No politics have 
ever got into the board, and nobody was ever elected or turned out be- 
cause he ran or did not run with the ‘ machine.’ ”’ 
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So much for the present concerning the basis on which the Chicago 
Library is founded. Now for a glance at the practical working of the 
institution. In the year 1874, it owned 18,183 books, having acquired 
a2,33 during the preceding year. In June, 1883, it had 94,606 volumes, 
and on February Ist, 1884, the number had further increased to 102,000. 
The average increase runs between eight and ten thousand volumes a 
year. The circulation during the twelve months covered in the last re- 
port was 376,475 volumes. The reading-room had 265 periodicals and 
123 newspapers on file, and 543,456 visitors were registered. The Sun- 
day visitors averaged 1,587; the number of persons who visited the 
reference department was 42,734, and the number of books issued by 
that department was 134,408. Among the expenditures we find the fol- 
lowing items: Expended for books, $10,814.52; cost of serials, $2,158.28 ; 
cost of binding, $2,814.47; salaries, $22,486.58; making a total of $38,- 
273.85, from which must be deducted $2,220.26 received for fines. An 
analysis of the circulation shows that in Chicago, as in other cities which 
have a public library, the public taste in the choice of books is almost 


constant. The following table indicates the percentage in seven classes 
of works for the years 1878 and 1883 respectively: oe 2 

I . 1684. 
Histories and biography, 8.92 8.85 
Voyages and travels, . 4-17 5-35 
Poetry and drama, . 3-85 2.12 
Science and art, . . 4 6.92 7.72 
English prose fiction and juveniles, 60.36 62.57 
11.81 12.15 


Works in European languages, 


Miscellaneous, . . 4-17 3-98 


The number of book-borrowers on June Ist, 1883, was 21,415. 
Borrowers’ cards are issued for two years, after which they are cancelled 
and the holder must be registered anew; 7,138 males and 4,036 females 
were placed on the registration-list last year. This means that in 
Chicago, which has a population of about 530,000, there are twenty 
thousand permanent users of the Public Library; in Philadelphia, which 
has nearly or quite nine hundred thousand inhabitants, there must be in 
the same ratio nearly forty thousand persons who would use a public 
library, if one existed, and the figures would grow constantly larger. 

The relation which a public library should hold to the public schools 
and to education in general has not been forgotten by the directors of the 
Chicago institution, and already its influence is felt. Allusion has been 
made to the ‘‘reference department.”’ Concerning this the report says: 
‘The large increase in the number of visitors and in the use of books at 
the reference tables during the past years is one of the most interesting 
features of the beneficent work of the Library. The increase in the num- 
ber of visitors has been forty-three per cent.; in the books used, twenty- 
four per cent.; and in the use of the American patent publications, forty- 
eight per cent. Four times the space we now have is needed for our 
present wants, and ten times the space ought to be provided for the use 
of reference students in the new library building.” Already the Library 
authorities and the public-school teachers are deliberating further 
methods by which the Library may be made still more va to the 
scholars. Only three hundred and eighty-three volumes out of the many 
hundred thousand issued last year were unaccounted for. The Library 
employed twenty-five persons for the day service and six at night, besides 
a janitor and assistant. 

Thus we have another example before us of the eagerness with which 
the people of a large city improve the advantages offered by a public 
library. In Chicago as in Boston, the question of constructing a build- 
ing much larger than the present one is actively discussed, so quickly 
have popular needs outgrown the existing appointments. We find that 
in Chicago in 1883 more books were issued from the Public Library than 
from all the Philadelphia public libraries put together, although Phila- 


delphia has nearly thrice as many inhabitants as Chicago. For com- 
parison this table will be found useful : 
Volumes. Issues. 
Philadelphia libraries, . 311,000 229,475 
Boston, . A * 422,116 1,045,902 
Chicago, 102,000 379,475 


Figures like these speak for themselves; while our Philadelphia in- 
stitutions issue only two-thirds as many volumes as they own each year, 
Boston issues two and one-half and Chicago three and three-quarters; 
but let our citizens have a free public library and this discreditable in- 
equality will disappear. 








SCOTLAND'S CLAIM FOR A HEARING. 


N ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT writes us: ‘‘ The meeting held 

on the 16th of January at Edinburgh, to memorialize the Govern- 

ment to give Scotland a Cabinet Minister to represent her interests, was 

very influentially attended by notabilities of both parties, the Marquis of 

Lothian, son-in-law of the Duke of Buccleuch, being in the chair, though 

the Duke and indeed all the other Scotch dukes were conspicuously 

— The Hon. Edward Majoribanks (heir of Lord Tweedmouth,) 
said that— 


“nothing was so true as the old Biblical injunction, ‘Knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you; ask, and ye shall receive.’ The people of Scotland had only 
to ask with sufficient vigor, and they were certain to receive a Scottish Minister 
for Scottish affairs. (Cheers.) 

“Lord Provost Harrison, Edinburgh, in seconding the resolution said the 





kernel of the movement was found in the fact that Scotland had been for 
centuries an independent nation, that at the present moment she retained 
her national character, and that national character was not a weakness but ° 
a strength to the Empire. (Cheers.) He was not going to trouble them about 
Scottish grievances. It might be a great grievance that Scottish suitors had to go 
to England ; that Scottish enterprise was cramped, because not a mile of railway 
could be made, or any bit of new work in connection with either water or gas 
(hear, hear), or anything carried through, without a very costly reference to Eng- 
land. (Cheers.) hat state of matters had proved an obstacle, and had tended 
more and more to be a deterrent on all enterprises. (Cheers.) He had been 
told that it was now very difficult to pass an unopposed bill without spending ten 
thousand pounds upon it. (Shame!) 


“ This is notso very unlikethe arguments which come from those across 
the Irish Sea. Ireland and Scotland are in truth on common ground in 
seeking the thanagement of their own affairs, and I think this move- 
ment at Edinburgh will materially aid Home Rulers in Dublin. What 
has centralization done for Scotland? For the life of me, I cannot see. 
It has obviously withdrawn from Edinburgh very much of what would 
have tended to make that city an agreeable social resort for those who 
cannot afford to go to London, and who have to forego altogether the ad- 
vantages of a social centre, whilst it has brought to London a number of 
families which that city did not in any respect need. 

“The population of Scotland is now at least fourfold what it was at 
the time of the Scottish Union, and having regard to other business it is 
impossible for the imperial Parliament to do justice to Scotch business. 
I shall not be at all surprised to see something like a local parliament in 
Scotland before ten years are over. That men like the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch should hang back, is natural enough in view of their Toryism. 
Scotland a few years ago did not return a single Tory member, and you 
will remember that Mr. Gladstone ousted the Duke’s son from Midlothian, 
In fact, though deservedly popular and owning the best part of four 
counties, the Duke’s interest does not return a single member. Were 
Scotland then to have her own Parliament, there would be rather a bad 
lookout for Tory representation in it.”’ 


THE CONDITION OF LONDON. 
LONDON, January 31, 1884. 


[' the good Caliph Haroun al Raschid could take his walks abroad in 

London now, as erst he did in Bagdad, to survey the mysteries and 
magnificence thereof, he would assuredly meet with a good deal to as- 
tonish and not a little to horrify him. There are lessons enough to be 
learned from the English metropolis by those who have to deal with the 
management of cities, and some facts might come to light which would 
shake the faith of anyone in the position of those which are supposed to 
be truly great. Without having regard to its history, London is, in fact, 
in many ways a very great city. Sir J. W. Bazalgette told us the other 
day that it covers one hundred and seventeen square miles of ground, 
and has five hundred thousand houses, in which dwell four millions of 
people,—a population equal to that of the whole State of Holland, greater 
than that of Scotland, and double that of Denmark. The sewerage is 
carried by about twenty-three hundred miles of drains, some of them 
over twelve feet in diameter, to large reservoirs down the river, whence 
it is discharged at ebb-tide to the sea. Water is supplied to the extent of 
about one hundred and twenty-five millions of gallons daily,—a quantity 
quite inadequate and of a quality not at all desirable, as the inhabitants 
of London know too well. As to lighting, we have three companies 
which supply indifferent gas at varying prices; but electricity is making 
way, and already on the Embankment it gives double the illumination of 
gas at the same cost. There are, however, towns in England, perhaps 
exceptionally circumstanced, where, owing to the value of the residual 
products, the gas itself costs nothing at all; and looked at from this point 
of view it is difficult to see how electricity can displace the old form of 
lighting. 

The statistician may note with interest that every year there are con- 
sumed in London abouteight hundred thousand head of cattle, four millions 
of sheep, calves and pigs, and nine millions of game, fowls and rabbits, 
one hundred millions of eggs, one hundred and thirty thousand tons of 
fish, and three hundred and twenty millions of quartern loaves. Several 
of these products, fish especially, fall into the hand of monopolists, who 
form “‘rings"’ and dispense the necessities of life at a price far beyond 
their value, whence it follows that it is more expensive to live in London 
than in any other town in England. The death-rate in 1882 was 21.4 in 
the thousand,—a reduction in three decades which represents the saving 
of twelve thousand lives per annum; anda proportionate increase in the 
duration of life has been gained. The wealth in London is proverbial, 
and its luxury also; but it is characteristic of the place, where the hungry 
beggar lives often at the very door of the opulent and great, that starva- 
tion and even famine are circumstances of no infrequent occurrence. 

All the features of English life are usually said to be better rep- 
resented in London than are those of any other country in its capital 
city. If this be so, it is in virtue of its endless variety rather than in any 
consistent unity of character; for London is a congeries of divided and 
conflicting interests, a collection of people from all parts of the empire, 
who fall into several categories and settle in distinct localities, according 
to their occupations or ideas. Thus, the man of wealth and fashion who 
lives in Mayfair or Kensington knows nothing of the busy ways of the 
City ; the artistic element of Hampstead has no sympathy with the smug 
success of Clapham; the half-pay officer from India who has settled at 
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Norwood knows nothing of him who has attained the Carlylean standard 
of commercial respectability and keeps a gig in Maida Vale; and the 
wealthy merchant of Kingston or Kew is in a sphere apart from his 
clerk who lives at Brixton or Camberwell, or his warehouseman from 
Peckham or Penge. And not one of these knows anything whatever of 
the match-maker of the Mint, the laborer of the Borough, or the coster- 
monger of the Mile-End Road, or of the countless destitute wretches 
who crowd out the Alsatias of the far East End. 

It is to these last-named classes that I propose to devote the remainder 
of this article; for their condition toward the end of last year became a 
burning question, and though the movement for its amelioration, like 
many other philanthropic movements, may die an early death, yet it has 
brought to light a state of things more horrible and barbarous than any 
but a very few had conception of. Here, indeed, is a lesson for all those 
who deal with large numbers of people in towns; for it cannot be doubted 
that the population of London, which is so much boasted of, has become 
an overpopulation and is the cause of unnumbered ills. If the good 
caliph from Bagdad could visit the homes of the East End, he might find, 
as one I have known did, a number of miserable children taking their 
scanty meal from the coffin in which their father, who had died of small- 
ton. lay yet unburied; and if he did not actually see this he would almost 

certain to meet something as horrible. There are people now in 
those districts who know far less of the beauties of nature, of fields and 
hedge-rows, than the Utopian geologist can tell of the condition of neo- 
lithic man; a who have never heard the song of a bird, except of 
such as are kept encaged in the Ratcliffe Highway. 

The existence in the midst of any city of a body of people, numbered 
by many thousands, who from the very position they occupy must inev- 
itably live always beneath the grinding heel of poverty, whose sense of 
morality and justice must as infallibly be blunted by the daily contem- 
plation of the most loathsome and hideous forms of vice, and who from 
the pressure of these two forces cannot but be made into tacit enemies of 
the State, is a question to be by no means lightly dismissed. This is the 
state of things found in London at the present time. The evil arises from 
overpopulation, as I have said; for the labor market is flooded to such an 
extent that remunerative work is almost impossible to procure. When 
we find that two and a quarter pence a gross are the price paid for 
match-boxes, that men’s shirts are made for tenpence a dozen and tennis 
aprons for threepence a dozen, while a sharp child may easily procure 
several shillings a day by petty thievery, it is apparent that a premium is 
put upon dishonesty. When further we know that a laboring man 
who is able to make twelve or fifteen shillings a week has to pay a full 
third of it for rent, the conclusion is easy that his wife and family are 
often on the very edge of famine. The condition of things brought about 
by this state of affairs is deplorable in the extreme, and the homes, if such 
they can be called, where these people live, in the rookeries and slums 
of London, can scarcely be described in words. The houses stand gen- 
erally around some narrow court where the sun never shines and the fresh 
air never blows, its pavement covered with decaying garbage, its houses 
in a state of hopeless dilapidation, their windows stuffed up with paper, 
their doors often made away with to supply the fire, their staircases 
threatening to fall at every step, and their whole condition being one of 
ancient and unheeded filth. In every room of these habitations, from 
attic to cellar, dwells a family or sometimes two; a family generally of 
six or seven members, who live, eat and sleep in the place, and often 
there pursue some trade or manufacture. The father may be a coster- 
monger who stores in a corner at night the produce he has been unable 
to dispose of during the day; his children may make match-boxes, or 
perhaps prepare hare and rabbit skins for the furrier; and sometimes 
pigs and other animals are kept in the same room. Very oftgn, indeed, 
in hard times the clothing of the children has to be pawned to procure 
the necessities of life. 

Not the least of the evils arising out of such circumstances is that the 
laboring poor are brought perforce into intimate relations with the crimi- 
nal classes, and that their children from their earliest years are the wit- 
nesses of the profligate lives of those whose trade is vice. It would be 
to no purpose to write for the readers of THE AMERICAN an account of 
the immorality that springs from this state of things, and, indeed, of the 
nameless horrors that are daily committed in such purlieux the story can 
never be written. It must suffice to say that amongst the wretched out- 
casts of the Alsatias of London there is no form of vice that does not 
ride rampant. Drink is, indeed, a very prominent feature of this kind 
of life; but, as it is often difficult to distinguish the effect from the cause, 
so we cannot actually tell whether these people drink because they are 
miserable, or are miserable because they drink. The former is probably 
the case; for the glitter and life of the gin-palace seem a desirable change 
from the dark and dirty dwellings that surround it. It is probable that 
in such a population we have a dangerous social evil to which the spark 
of political disaffection might at any time be applied, and it remains to 
be seen whether even education itself, penetrating these depths before 
their condition has been ameliorated, may not awaken the people to an 
acute knowledge of their position, and be the unexpected cause of bring- 
ing about the catastrophe. 

It may well be asked how it happens in the capital of a highly- 
civilized country, governed by carefully-organized laws, that people can 
still be allowed to live in a state so near akin to absolute barbarism; how 
it is that large families are permitted to dwell in rooms, sometimes not 
more than eight feet square, unprovided with the necessities of existence, 
reeking with filth and swarming with vermin ; and that the children are 





to be found receiving their first impressions of life in the midst of flagrant 
and unblushing immorality. The answer to this question must be that 
the English law has remedies for all these evils; that any house unfit 
for habitation may be condemned ; that the owner may be compelled to 
remove the nuisances, and purify and cleanse the place; that the num- 
ber of those who dwell in it may be regulated; and that children who 
live in constant communication with the criminal classes may be taken 
away to industrial schools. But the fact remains that these laws have 
never been effectively put into force. We must imagine the owner of the 
property, frequently a vestryman or one who has an interest in the ves- 
try, drawing as much as thirty or even forty per cent. from his tenants, 
—for it is a strange fact that the poorest of the poor pay by far the most 
exorbitant rentals——and who has a say in the election and salary of the 
nuisance inspector. The property-owners of this class, as has been de- 
monstrated, make no improvement in the condition of their houses with- 
out an immediate increase of the rent, which in many cases is equivalent 
to an eviction of the tenants. It must not be overlooked that there are 
many owners of cottages in London who place the management of them 
in the hands of agents, and make neither complaint nor inquiry, so long 
as the return is undiminished. It should not be forgotten, likewise, that 
when a block of condemned houses is pulled down the tenants retire to 
overcrowd some still worse neighborhood, and those who occupy the new 
and improved houses on the old site are of a different and better class. 
Thus there is rather loss than gain to those who needed help; for they 
are not only compelled to increase the demand in other rookeries, and 
thereby raise the rent, but they are driven away from the locality in which 
they have pursued their trade and made their livelihood; and this is a 
serious disadvantage. 

The Artisans’ Dwellings Act, which was thought to be a most benefi- 
cial measure, has in this way had in many cases a very disastrous effect. 
Thus the depths of human misery in London are like some hidden 
spring; check them in one direction, and they break out with redoubled 
strength in another. Yet so long as the old people, who have lived long 
lives in barbarism and vice, are left in charge of the bringing up of chil- 
dren, and so long as the honest workman is made perforce the companion 
of abandoned criminals, all the evils at which I have hinted will surely 
remain. The remedies proposed for this condition of the London poor 
are many; some are for the intervention of the State, and the mainte- 
nance at the public charge of suitable dwellings; others, believing that 
this would pauperize the people, think that private endeavor will accom- 
plish all; and some, but these are few, hold that emigration is the proper 
cure, seeing that the evil is proved to be caused by overpopulation. But, 
whatever is done, it is to be hoped for the credit of humanity and public 
decency that before very long the low quarters of London will have been 
purified and reformed. JOHN LEYLAND. 


FRENCH LITERARY NOTES. 
PaRIS, January, 1884. 

HE proceedings of the French Academy have been occupying much 
attention of late, owing to the reception of the successor of Charles 
Blanc, M. Edouard Pailleron, and to the election of a new member in 
place of the late Jules Sandeau. M. Edmond About, the eminent novel- 
ist, pamphleteer, publicist, and editor of the X/Xeme Siecle newspaper, 
was elected to replace Jules Sandeau, his only serious rival being the poet 
Francois Coppée, who will certainly be elected next month to succeed the 
poet Victor de Laprade, while M. Victor Durny, the historian, or M. 
Wallon, the author of the Constitution under which France is now gov- 
erned, will be elected to succeed Henri Martin. M. About presented 
himself as a candidate for the Academy once before in 1871 at the sug- 
gestion of M. Thiers, who guaranteed his election; but through some de- 
sertions at the last moment M. de Loménie, the author of the life of 
Beaumarchais, was preferred. and M. About left in the cold with fifteen 


votes. The French Academy at the present moment is composed of the 
following members in the order of their election: Mignet, Victor Hugo, 
Duc de Noailles, Désiré Nisard, Legouvé, Falloux, Emile Augier, Duc de 


Broglie, Octave Feuillet, Camille Doucet, Cuvillier, Fleury, Comte d’ Haus- 
sonville, Emile Ollivier, Xavier Marmier, Duc d'Aumale, Camille Rous- 
set, Louis de Viel-Castel, Meziéres, Alexandre Dumas, Caro, John Le- 
moinne, J. B. Dumas, Jules Simon, Gaston Boissier, Sardou, Renan, 
Taine, Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier, Labiche, Maxime DuCamp, Rousse, 
Sully-Prudhomme, Pasteur, Victor Cherbuliez, Edouard Pailleron, Ch. de 
Mazade, Mgr. Perrand, and Edmond About. 

M. Pailleron is the author of a very successful comedy, ‘“‘ Le Monde 
Ou l’'On S’Ennuie;” he is a successful man, he is in many respects the 
favorite of the day, and he is certainly the favorite of fortune. His 
election to the Academy he owes to the advantages of his social position, 
to a lot of drawing-room intrigues, to his superficial elegance, and to a 
thousand other reasons that have nothing to do with art. This being the 
case, M. Pailleron was bound in all decency to be neutral towards his 
colleagues in literature who did not dispute him his place; Zola, for in- 
stance, Guy .de Maupassant, Barbey d’Aurevilly, and Richepin. M. 
Pailleron failed in this reserve. The most noticeable part of his reception 
speech was an attack on what he called the insurgents of art, and an at- 
tempt to prove that art ought not to be progressive ; in short, a declara- 
tion of war against all innovators. This was simply thanking the 
Academy by a useless piece of flattery. 

M. Octave Feuillet has published a new novel, ‘‘La Veuve.”’ Ac- 
cording to the present custom of puffing to order, the newspapers all 
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proclaim the book to be a masterpiece of analysis, sentiment and grace. 
a profound study of the human heart, and I know not what besides, 
Now, M. Feuillet is a writer of rare merit, I admit. His style is full of 
charm, his language is choice and pure, he is agreeable to read, fascinat- 
ing even at times. The society of, his books is often as pleasing, and 
pleasing much in the same way, as the society of an elegant and charm- 
ing wontan, a woman of wit and distinction. But this is not enough ; 
otherwise we might agree with the newspaper puffs and pronounce “‘ La 
Veuve” a masterpiece. Here is the plot. Two boys swear eternal 
friendship at the foot of a stone cross at a village cross-road. One of 
them, Robert de la Pave, becomes a sailor, the other, Maurice de Fre- 
meuse, a soldier. The former marries, gets killed near Le Mans, and 
dies, recommending his friend, whom he meets by chance, to call upon 
his widow and make her swear that she will never marry again. Of 
course, in executing his mission Maurice de Fremeuse falls in love with 
the widow, is loved in return, forswears his oath at the foot of the stone 
cross above mentioned, marries the widow, and then, when the marriage 
ceremony is over, stung by remorse, he commits suicide at the foot of 
the aforesaid cross; and there is the story of ‘La Veuve.” Rodert de 
fa Pave, who wishes to bind his wife to eternal widowhood, is an egoist 
and a simpleton; /vemeuse, who breaks his oath and kills himself be- 
fore he reaps the benefit of his treason, is too naif by half; and Mme. de 
fa Pave is as silly as the two men put together. M. Octave Feuillet has 
neither subject nor character in his new novel. 

There seems to be no end to the details and discussion about Gustave 
Flaubert. I referred in these columns last year to the strange revela- 
tions of M. Maxime DuCamp in his “ Souvenirs Littéraires"’ relative to the 
temperament of Flaubert and the influence of epilepsy on his genius. M. 
Guy de Maupassant, who knew Flaubert most intimately and who is his 
literary executor, has begun in the Revue Politigue et Littéraire a bio- 
graphical study of Flaubert almost directly in answer to M. DuCamp. 
Gustave Flaubert, M.de Maupassant tells us, was a very backward child ; 
at nine he could scarcely read. In his youth he was struck with epilepsy. 
“It is possible, it is probable,”’ says his biographer, “that the first attack 
of epilepsy left an impression of melancholy and fear on the mind of 
this robust young man. It is probable that afterward he retained in life 
a sort of apprehension, a somewhat sombre way of looking at things, a 
doubt in presence of apparent happiness. But whoever knew the en- 
thusiastic and vigorous man that Flaubert was, whoever has seen him 
live, laugh, feel and vibrate each day, can have no doubt that the fear 
of attack, which for that matter disappeared in his ripe age and reap- 
peared only in his later years, could modify only in an almost insensible 
manner his way of living and feeling, and his habits of life.’ M. de 
Maupassant gives the secret history of ‘‘ Madame Bovary”’ for the bene- 
fit of beginners. After working at his manuscript for five years, Flau- 
bert gave it to his friend, DuCamp, who handed it to Laurent Pichat, 
editor of the Revue de Paris. Shortly afterward, July 14th, 1856, M. 
DuCamp wrote a wonderful letter to Flaubert published by M. de Mau- 
passant,—to the great disgust of M. DuCamp, who has brought an ac- 
tion against him for using his letters without permission. In this letter 
M. DuCamp tells Flaubert that ‘‘ Madame Bovary”’ is obscure, diffuse, 
and contains too much padding, and recommends him to put the manu- 
script in the hands of ‘‘a skilled and experienced person,’’ who for a 
twenty-dollar bill will do the necessary cutting out and boiling down, and 
render the book fit for publication in the Revue de Paris. Of course, 
Flaubert did not consent to the mutilation of his masterpiece at the hands 
of a ‘‘skilled and experienced person.” M. DuCamp’s letter has natu- 
rally been much commented upon in literary circles in Paris, and by no 
means to the honor of the prejudiced historian of the Commune. 

A former Parisian celebrity, who though not a woman of letters yet 
owes her celebrity to the high priests of literature by whom she w.s 
surrounded, the Countess Henckel von Donnesmarck, died last week at 
the age of 72,at Newdelck, in Silesia, where she had had built by the archi- 
tect Lefuel a castle exactly reproducing the now demolished Tuileries. 
The Countess Henckel was fabulously rich,—rich as a princess of the 
‘“ Arabian Nights.” Her career was fhat of an adventuress. She was the 
daughter of a Moscow tailor and her name was Theresa Pauline Lach- 
rian. She married first of all her father’s cutter, named Villoing; de- 
serted him, came to Paris, and captivated the famous pianist, Henri Hertz ; 
deserted him, had all kinds of ga/amt adventures in London, and 
then in 1851, her husband having died in the meantime, she married a 
Portuguese gentleman, the Marquis de Paiva, simply for the sake of the 
title. During the Empire she lived in great splendor in the Champs 
£/ysées and at Pontchartrain, where she owned the splendid domain 
where Mlle. de la Valliére once lived. The Wednesday and Sunday 
dinners of this Russian Aspasia were famous, and her habitual guests 
were no other than Eugéne Delacroix, Pradier, Persigny, Emile de Girar- 
din, Paul Baudry, Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, Théophile Gautier, 
Paul Lacroix, Paul de Saint-Victor, Jules Lecomte, Lefuel, Ponsard, 
Moltke, Nigra,—all the diplomatists, artists and literary celebrities of the 
day. In 1870 the Marquis de Paiva shot himself and the Marquise mar- 
ried Count Henckel, who is a cousin of Prince Bismarck. Since the war 
she has lived in Silesia. By her intelligence, her wit, and her illustrious 


friendships, this strange adventuress and demi-mondaine will take her 
place in history side by side with Ninon de l’Enclos and Mme. de Main- 
tenon, Tencin and Geoffrin. 

¢« The new books of the week are a remarkably-written account of a 
journey in Algeria by Guy de Maupassant, called “ Au Soleil” (1 vol., 
Havard), a model of style; ‘‘Une Course 4 Constantinople,” by M. de 





Blowitz, the famous Paris correspondent of the London Zimes, an inter- 
esting and amusing volume (1 vol., Plon); ‘“ L’Hétel Drouot en 1883,” 
by Paul Endel (1 vol., Charpentier), an anecdotic chronicle of the curi- 
osity, art and literary sales of the past year, of high interest to all collec- 
tors and dzbeloteurs ; ‘‘ Les Mémoires de M. de Maupac "(1 vol., Dentu), 
an account of the coup d’état by the scoundrel who was prefect of police 
at the time. 

The annual inventory of the Brbliothegue Nationale shows that the 
library contains two and one-half millions of volumes, ninety-two thousand 
manuscripts, one hundred and forty-four thousand medals, more than 
two million engravings and prints, and eighty thousand rare and precious 
volumes kept in the Reserve and only communicated to the public under 
special conditions. The number of readers last year was seventy thousand. 

A commemorative tablet containing the bronze medallions of the 
painters Millet and Rousseau, by the sculptor Chapu, has been placed on 
a rock in the forest of Fontainebleau, near the Barbizon gate. The 
monument is to be inaugurated with appropriate ceremonies in April. 
There is talk of opening a subscription for erecting a statue to Alfred de 
Musset. The subscription for the Balzac statue drags. Edmond de 
Goncourt refused to belong to the committee in the following terms in a 
letter to the president of the committee: ‘‘ Monsieur et cher confrere : 
In this time of statuomania at haphazard I find it truly a very distin- 
guished thing for geniuses like Balzac to have no statue, and | decline 
the honor of forming part of the initiatory committee convoked under 
your auspices.” M. de Goncourt’s idea is that these subscriptions are or- 
ganized more for the glory and for the advertising of the committee- 
men than out of any profound respect to the genius in question, whether 
it be Balzac, Musset or Gambetta. M. de Goncourt’s idea is not without 
foundation. 

It is announced that M. de Maupassant is preparing for the press 
Gustave Flaubert’s correspondence with a grande dame who is said to be 
no other than the Princess Mathilde, to whom Sainte-Beuve addressed 
his ‘‘ Lettres a la Princesse.” 

Finally, the manuscript of Heine’s memoirs in the possession of M. 
Julia, of which I spoke some weeks ago, has been recognized to be 

enuine, and has been bought by the Garéen/aube for sixteen thousand 
rancs. The manuscript consists of one hundred and twenty-eight 
sheets, numbered 1 to 147. Sheets 6-31 are manne. having been de- 
stroyed by Heine’s brother because they treated of the origin of the 
family. These memoirs are said to be written in the style of the “ Reise- 
bilder,” and to be not at all scandalous or ferociously satirical. Let us 
hope this time we shall not be disappointed, and that these much-talked- 
of memoirs will at length really see the light. THEODORE CHILD. 








SCIENCE. 
TEACHING ANIMALS TO CONVERSE. 


IR JOHN LUBBOCK, whose researches pertaining to the intelligence, 
and ‘“‘ manners and customs,”’ of the lower animals, the bees, wasps 
and ants, have attracted such deservedly universal attention, has trenched 
upon a new field of investigation—namely, the intelligent intercommuni- 
cation between the higher forms of animal life and man —from which 
results of an unusually interesting and no less important character may 
be expected. The distinguished British naturalist in confirming the re- 
marks made years ago by Miss Martineau, that considering how long we 
have lived in close association with animals it is astonishing how little 
we know about them, especially about their mental condition, maintains 
that in his opinion this ignorance “arises very much from the fact that 
hitherto we have tried to teach animals rather than to learn from them; 
to convey our ideas to them, rather than to devise any language or code 
of signals by means of which they might communicate theirs to us.” 
Under these circumstances, the idea suggested itself whether some such 
system of intercommunication as had been so successfully employed in 
the case of deaf-mutes might not prove in a measure also efficacious in 
the case of dogs. 

The object of special investigation was a black poodle, named “ Van,” 
who succeeded a couple of terrier puppies from whom no satisfactory re- 
sults could be obtained. Pieces fF stout cardboard, upon which were in- 
scribed in legible characters the words ‘food,’ ‘‘ bone,’’ “ out,” etc., 
were prepared and placed in position where the words carried by them 
would in some way indicate the condition or thing directly correspondin 
to their meaning. Thus, the card carrying the word “food” was place 
over a saucer containing the food of the animal, and a blank card simi- 
larly placed over an adjoining empty saucer, and the animal taught to 
distinguish between the two. This being readily accomplished, an ad- 
vanced lesson was attempted, directed toward teaching the dog to bring 
the desired card to the master: ‘‘ This he now does, and hands it to me 
quite prettily, and I then give him a bone, or a little food, or take him 
out, according to the card brought. He still brings sometimes a plain 
card, in which case I point out his error, and he then takes it back and 
changes it."” The remarkable precision with which the cards were se- 
lected is demonstrated by the circumstance that on one occasion the 
card marked ‘‘food”’ was brought out nine times in succession, despite 
the fact that the relative position of the card was changed as many times, 
So apparent was the intelligent comprehension of the dog that, as Sir 
John contends, no one who saw the animal could doubt that he thoroughly 
understood the act of bringing the card with the word ‘‘food”’ on it as 
the equivalent of a request for something to eat, and that he distinguished 
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between it and a plain card. ‘I also believe that he distinguishes, for 
instance, between the card with the word ‘ food’ on it and the card with 
‘out’ on it.” 

It is sincerely to be hoped that this novel and highly interesting line 
of research opened out by Lubbock will meet with encouragement, and 
attract that attention from true scientific investigators, no less than from 
the less strictly scientific, which it so eminently deserves. The method 
above indicated may be carried much further ; for, as Lubbock justly 
remarks, ‘it is obvious that the cards may be multiplied, and the dog 
thus enabled to communicate freely with us.” 


BARNUM’S WHITE ELEPHANT. 


N view of the interest attaching to the prospective visit of this so-called 
curiosity to our shores, and the conflicting reports that have been 
circulated as to its claims toward being considered a genuine representa- 
tive of the ‘“‘ white"’ variety of Indian elephant, we may be pardoned for 
publishing the following observations, noted in a recent issue of the 
London 7Zimes, from the pen of one of the foremost zodélogists of the day, 
Professor W. H. Flower, president of the London Zodlogical Society and 
curator of the Royal College of Surgeons ; these observations are the more 
important since they are the result of actual study made upon the animal 
in the Zoélogical Gardens: ‘‘ The Burmese elephant now deposited in 
the Zoélogical Society's Gardens, Regent's Park, is apparently not quite 
full grown, being between seven and eight feet in height, and has a well- 
formed pair of tusks, about eighteen inches in length. It has a remark- 
ably long tail, the stiff, bristly hairs at the end of which almost touch the 
ground. The ears are somewhat larger than in the ordinary Indian 
elephant, and are curiously jagged or festooned at the edges, whether as 
a natural formation or the result of early injuries it is difficult to say. It 
is chiefly remarkable, however, for a peculiarity of coloration which is 
quite unlike that of any elephant hitherto brought to this country. In 
this elephant the general surface of the integument is quite as dark as 
if not darker than that usually seen in its kind, being, perhaps, of rather 
a more bluish or slaty hue. There are, however, certain definite patches, 
disposed with perfect bilateral symmetry, in which the pigment is entirely 
absent, and the skin is of a pale reddish-brown or ‘flesh color.’ These 
patches are of various sizes, sometimes minute and clustered together, 
producing only an indistinct mottling of the surface, sometimes in large 
clear spaces, but which are mostly, especially at their edges, dotted over 
with circular pigmented spots of the prevailing dark color, about ‘half an 
inch or more in diameter, which give a remarkable and even beautiful 
effect. The largest and clearest light-colored tract is on the face, extend- 
ing from the level of the eyes to the base of the trunk. The 
animal is not a pale variety of the ordinary elephant, as some have sup- 
osed the so-called ‘white elephant’ to be, but one characterized by a 
ocal deficiency of the epidermic pigment in symmetrically-disposed 
atches, and chiefly affecting the head and anterior parts of the body. 
t does not result from any disease of the skin, as has been suggested, 
but is doubtless an individual congenital condition or defect.” 


NOTES. 


tig death is announced, in the seventy-seventh year of his age, of 
Professor Arnold Guyot, the distinguished geographer, who for 
nearly thirty years has occupied the chair of geology in Princeton College. 
Although a native of Switzerland, where also his earlier scientific re- 
searches first brought him into prominence, Professor Guyot’s more 
important labors have been effected in this country, whither he emigrated 
in 1848 as a follower and disciple of his associate and master, Louis 
Agassiz. Guyot's earlier contributions to science have been im the field 
of glacial geology, the resources of his fatherland affording to the young 
investigator abundant material for a rich harvest, which he reaped in 
company with the famous trio to whom the science owes so much,— 
Agassiz, Desor and Charpentier. In this country Professor Guyot’s main 
efforts have been directed toward the physical examination of the Appa- 
lachian mountain-system, on the structure and aspects of which he has 
published several papers. To him we owe the first approximately accu- 
rate determinations of heights of the principal and secondary summits, 
and the demonstration that numerous peaks exist in the North Carolina 
chain whose elevations exceed the loftiest summit of the White Moun- 
tains, Mount Washington, for a long time considered the most elevated 
spot east of the Rocky Mountains. The generally-accepted heights of 
the well-known peaks of the White Mountains, of the Catskills, and of 
the North Carolina-Tennessee system, are those which have been deter- 
mined by Guyot. Professor Guyot was the author of a work, entitled 
“Earth and Man,” which in its day enjoyed considerable reputation, and 
of a ‘Physical Geography” which has passed through several editions 
and been extensively introduced into our schools and colleges. 


Scientists will learn with great satisfaction that the Lyell medal of the 
London Geological Society has been awarded to Professor Joseph Leidy, 
president of the Academy of Natural Sciences of this city, in recognition 
of that eminent naturalist’s contributions to the sciences of palzontology 
and geology. It can safely be affirmed that no former recipient of this 
prize has proved himself more worthy of the honor conferred upon him 
than the present possessor ; and further that no man more worthy of the 
distinction could at the present time have been selected from the ranks 
of scientists, whether in this country or Europe. Professor Leidy’s con- 
tributions to palzontology are almost exclusively in the domain of the 





Vertebrata, fishes, reptiles and mammals, toward the elucidation of 
the extinct forms of which he has published numerous memoirs and 
papers. 


The extent to which the domestication of the ostrich is carried out in 
South Africa, and the enormous development to which the ostrich- 
feather trade has attained during the last few years, may be inferred 
from the circumstance that in the past year there were no less than one 
hundred thousand tame birds on farms; in 1865 there were bué eighty. 
The amount of capital invested in 1880 was estimated at forty million 
dollars, and the yield from the sale of the plumes (one hundred and 
sixty-three thousand pounds by weight,) about $4,200,000. The heaviest 
market is the English, after which comes the French. Breeding begins 
with the fourth year, although plumes are already produced in the 
second. Each pair of birds is allotted, where a natural condition of ex- 
istence is desired, an enclosure of no less than twenty to thirty acres; on 
smaller farms, food must be artificially supplied. Although occasionally 
commanding as much as twelve hundred dollars, a pair of breeders 
can now usually be obtained for two hundred or two hundred and fifty. 


The steamer A/ba/ross, specially designed and fitted up for deep-sea 
explorations, sailed from Norfolk on January 8th for a four-months’ 
cruise in the Caribbean Sea. She is under command of Captain Z. L. 
Tanner, formerly of the United States Fish Commission boat /ish-Hawk, 
and carries with her a more or less scientifically-constituted staff of in- 
vestigators. Mr. J. E. Benedict is naturalist in charge. It is greatly to 
be regretted that no provision has been made for a corps of working sci- 
entists to accompany the steamer, rather than a party of mere collectors, 
whose tastes scarcely qualify them for making the class of observations 
which in the interests of true science would be most desirable. 


Professor W. H. Flower, curator of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
London, has been officially gazetted successor to Professor Richard 
Owens as superintendent of the natural history collections of the British 
Museum. The selection cannot fail to meet with approval from all sides. 
Professor Flower is one of the most advanced zodlogists of the day, and 
as a comparative anatomist, at least in the department of the mammalia, 
has no superior. His literary works are numerous, the latest of any ex- 
tent being the contribution on ‘‘ Mammalia” for the present edition of 
the “‘ Encyclopzdia Britannica,” in which the latest views on relationship 
and classification are clearly set forth. A. H 





REVIEWS. 
PRENTISS OF MISSISSIPPI* 

N this handsome octavo the author, who as a lad in the home of a 

widowed mother in Mississippi was taught by Prentiss, pays a tribute 

of respect to the impassioned orator and advocate. Mr. Shields is filled 

with admiration of his subject, and he has made his book one of unquali- 

fied eulogium. In the swelling rhetoric popular forty years ago more 

than now, he describes the magic of the orator’s power, the spell he 

flung over his audience, the irresistible beauty and charm of his 
sentences. 

The career of Seargent S. Prentiss was, in fact, brilliant and brief. 
He was born in 1808 at Portland, Me., the son of a sea-captain who died 
when he was sixteen; he graduated at Bowdoin College, set off to ‘‘ the 
West”’ to seek a fortune, found his way to Natchez, taught school in pri- 
vate families for a year or so, was admitted to the bar in his twenty-first 
year, served a short time in the Legislature of Mississippi, was one term 
in Congress, and then, practising law brilliantly for a little over ten 
years,—the last five in New Orleans,—died a worn-out man in 1850, 
at his country home near Natchez. The achievements here indicated 
seem slight as the framework for so much repute as he enjoyed in the 
days “before the war ;”’ but the anomaly must be understood by the light 
of one great fact: he lived in the time and in the place when and where 
oratory wielded the most potent influence. It was the great speaker who 
in that day moved and controlled the people. They loved oratory, and 
he was their idol whose gift of speech was most eloquent and effective. 
In the great campaigns of 1840 and 1844,—great because the people were 
profoundly interested and deeply moved,—a speaker with a gift like that 
of Prentiss was the possession of the whole country. He spoke before 
the national audience; he swept the chords of sensation from the seaside 
place where he was born to the Mississippi town where he had made his 
home. This explains the fame which then and afterwards he enjoyed 
until the inundation of the civil war rolled its deep waters over all the 
oratory of the famous Whig campaigns. 

Other qualities he had, too, dear to the Southern heart. He recog- 
nized ‘‘the code.” He was more than once referee and second, and in 
one instance, though he was lame from childhood and walked with a cane, 
a‘hostile meeting with a grandson of Henry Clay was fixed for him at 
New Orleans, which Baillie Peyton fortunately succeeded in ‘‘arranging” 
at the last moment. At cards he played with all the excitement of a 
Mississippi River statesman of that day, and he could be as ‘‘convivial” 
as the most devoted worshipper of Bacchus. When his friend, Judge 
Wilkinson, charged at Louisville with two others with killing two men in 
an affray at the Galt House, was waiting for Prentiss’s arrival to help 
defend him, and anxious at his delay until the last moment could not 
sleep, “‘a gentleman came in and “eported that a boat was coming down 





* “ The Life and Times of Seargent Smith Prentiss.” By Joseph D. Shields. Pp. 439. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1884. 
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proclaim the book to be a masterpiece of analysis, sentiment and grace. 
a profound study of the human heart, and I know not what besides, 
Now, M. Feuillet is a writer of rare merit, I admit. His style is full of 
charm, his language is choice and pure, he is agreeable to read, fascinat- 
ing even at times. The society of his books is often as pleasing, and 
pleasing much in the same way, as the society of an elegant and charm- 
ing wontan, a woman of wit and distinction. But this is not enough; 
otherwise we might agree with the newspaper puffs and pronounce “ La 
Veuve” a masterpiece. Here is the plot. Two boys swear eternal 
friendship at the foot of a stone cross at a village cross-road. One of 
them, Robert de la Pave, becomes a sailor, the other, Maurice de Fre- 
meusée, a soldier. The former marries, gets killed near Le Mans, and 
dies, recommending his friend, whom he meets by chance, to call upon 
his widow and make her swear that she will never marry again. Of 
course, in executing his mission Maurice de Fremeuse falls in love with 
the widow, is loved in return, forswears his oath at the foot of the stone 
cross above mentioned, marries the widow, and then, when the marriage 
ceremony is over, stung by remorse, he commits suicide at the foot of 
the aforesaid cross; and there is the story of “La Veuve.” Rodert de 
fa Pave, who wishes to bind his wife to eternal widowhood, is an egoist 
and a simpleton; /yemeuse, who breaks his oath and kills himself be- 
fore he reaps the benefit of his treason, is too naif by half; and Mme. de 
fa Pave is as silly as the two men put together. M. Octave Feuillet has 
neither subject nor character in his new novel. 

There seems to be no end to the details and discussion about Gustave 
Flaubert. I referred in these columns last year to the strange revela- 
tions of M. Maxime DuCamp in his “ Souvenirs Littéraires”’ relative to the 
temperament of Flaubert and the influence of epilepsy on his genius. M. 
Guy de Maupassant, who knew Flaubert most intimately and who is his 
literary executor, has begun in the Revue Politique et Littéraire a bio- 
graphical study of Flaubert almost directly in answer to M. DuCamp. 
Gustave Flaubert, M. de Maupassant tells us, was a very backward child ; 
at nine he could scarcely read. In his youth he was struck with epilepsy. 
“It is possible, it is probable,”’ says his biographer, ‘‘ that the first attack 
of epilepsy left an impression of melancholy and fear on the mind of 
this robust young man. It is probable that afterward he retained in life 
a sort of apprehension, a somewhat sombre way of looking at things, a 
doubt in presence of apparent happiness. But whoever knew the en- 
thusiastic and vigorous man that Flaubert was, whoever has seen him 
live, laugh, feel and vibrate each day, can have no doubt that the fear 
of attack, which for that matter disappeared in his ripe age and reap- 
peared only in his later years, could modify only in an almost insensible 
manner his way of living and feeling, and his habits of life.’ M. de 
Maupassant gives the secret history of ‘‘ Madame Bovary”’ for the bene- 
fitof beginners. After working at his manuscript for five years, Flau- 
bert gave it to his friend, DuCamp, who handed it to Laurent Pichat, 
editor of the Revue de Paris. Shortly afterward, July 14th, 1856, M. 
DuCamp wrote a wonderful letter to Flaubert published by M. de Mau- 
passant,—to the great disgust of M. DuCamp, who has brought an ac- 
tion against him for using his letters without permission. In this letter 
M. DuCamp tells Flaubert that “‘Madame Bovary”’ is obscure, diffuse, 
and contains too much padding, and recommends him to put the manu- 
script in the hands of ‘‘a skilled and experienced person,’’ who for a 
twenty-dollar bill will do the necessary cutting out and boiling down, and 
render the book fit for publication in the Revue de Paris. Of course, 
Flaubert did not consent to the mutilation of his masterpiece at the hands 
of a ‘‘skilled and experienced person.”” M. DuCamp’s letter has natu- 
rally been much commented upon in literary circles in Paris, and by no 
means to the honor of the prejudiced historian of the Commune. 

A former Parisian celebrity, who though not a woman of letters yet 
owes her celebrity to the high priests of literature by whom she wes 
surrounded, the Countess Henckel von Donnesmarck, died last week at 
the age of 72,at Newdelck, in Silesia, where she had had built by the archi- 
tect Lefuel a castle exactly reproducing the now demolished Tuileries. 
The Countess Henckel was fabulously rich,—rich as a princess of the 
‘Arabian Nights.”’ Hercareer was that of an adventuress. She was the 
daughter of a Moscow tailor and her name was Theresa Pauline Lach- 
man. She married first of all her father’s cutter, named Villoing; de- 
serted him, came to Paris, and captivated the famous pianist, Henri Hertz ; 
deserted him, had all kinds of ga/ant adventures in London, and 
then in 1851, her husband having died in the meantime, she married a 
Portuguese gentleman, the Marquis de Paiva, simply for the sake of the 
title. During the Empire she lived in great splendor in the Champs 
“lysées and at Pontchartrain, where she owned the splendid domain 
where Mlle. de la Valliére once lived. The Wednesday and Sunday 
dinners of this Russian Aspasia were famous, and her habitual guests 
were no other than Eugéne Delacroix, Pradier, Persigny, Emile de Girar- 
din, Paul Baudry, Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, Théophile Gautier, 
Paul Lacroix, Paul de Saint-Victor, Jules Lecomte, Lefuel, Ponsard, 

_ Moltke, Nigra,—all the diplomatists, artists and literary celebrities of the 
day. In 1870 the Marquis de Paiva shot himself and the Marquise mar- 
ried Count Henckel, who is a cousin of Prince Bismarck. Since the war 
she has lived in Silesia. By her intelligence, her wit, and her illustrious 
friendships, this strange adventuress and demi-mondaine will take her 
place in history side by side with Ninon de l’Enclos and Mme. de Main- 
tenon, Tencin and Geoffrin. 
¢ The new books of the week are a remarkably-written account of a 
journey in Algeria by Guy de Maupassant, called “ Au Soleil”’ (1 vol., 

Havard), a model of style; ‘‘Une Course 4 Constantinople,’”’ by M. de 








Blowitz, the famous Paris correspondent of the London 7Zimes, an inter- 
esting and amusing volume (1 vol., Plon); “ L’Hétel Drouot en 1883,” 
by Paul Endel (1 vol., Charpentier), an anecdotic chronicle of the curi- 
osity, art and literary sales of the past year, of high interest to all collec- 
tors and dibeloteurs ; ‘‘ Les Mémoires de M. de Maupac ’’(1 vol., Dentu), 
an account of the coup d’état by the scoundrel who was prefect of police 
at the time. 

The annual inventory of the Bzdliothégue Nationale shows that the 
library contains two and one-half millions of volumes, ninety-two thousand 
manuscripts, one hundred and forty-four thousand medals, more than 
two million engravings and prints, and eighty thousand rare and precious 
volumes kept in the Reserve and only communicated to the public under 
special conditions. The number of readers last year was seventy thousand. 

A commemorative tablet containing the bronze medallions of the 
painters Millet and Rousseau, by the sculptor Chapu, has been placed on 
a rock in the forest of Fontainebleau, near the Barbizon gate. The 
monument is to be inaugurated with appropriate ceremonies in April. 
There is talk of opening a subscription be erecting a statue to Alfred de 
Musset. The subscription for the Balzac statue drags. Edmond de 
Goncourt refused to belong to the committee in the following terms in a 
letter to the president of the committee: ‘‘ Monsieur et cher confrere : 
In this time of statuomania at haphazard I find it truly a very distin- 
guished thing for geniuses like Balzac to have no statue, and I decline 
the honor of forming part of the initiatory committee convoked under 
your auspices.’ M. de Goncourt’s idea is that these subscriptions are or- 
ganized more for the glory and for the advertising of the committee- 
men than out of any profound respect to the genius in question, whether 
it be Balzac, Musset or Gambetta. M. de Goncourt’s idea is not without 
foundation. 

It is announced that M. de Maupassant is preparing for the press 
Gustave Flaubert’s correspondence with a grande dame who is said to be 
no other than the Princess Mathilde, to whom Sainte-Beuve addressed 
his ‘‘ Lettres a la Princesse.”’ 

Finally, the manuscript of Heine’s memoirs in the possession of M. 
Julia, of which I spoke some weeks ago, has been recognized to be 
genuine, and has been bought by the Garten/aude for sixteen thousand 
francs. The manuscript consists of one hundred and twenty-eight 
sheets, numbered 1 to 147. Sheets 6-31 are missing, having been de- 
stroyed by Heine’s brother because they treated of the origin of the 
family. These memoirs are said to be written in the style of the ‘“‘ Reise- 
bilder,’ and to be not at all scandalous or ferociously satirical. Let us 
hope this time we shall not be disappointed, and that these much-talked- 
of memoirs will at length really see the light. THEODORE CHILD. 





SCIENCE. 
TEACHING ANIMALS TO CONVERSE. 


IR JOHN LUBBOCK, whose researches pertaining to the intelligence, 
and ‘manners and customs,” of the lower animals, the bees, wasps 
and ants, have attracted such deservedly universal attention, has trenched 
upon a new field of investigation—namely, the intelligent intercommuni- 
cation between the higher forms of animal life and man —from which 
results of an unusually interesting and no less important character may 
be expected. The distinguished British naturalist in confirming the re- 
marks made years ago by Miss Martineau, that considering how long we 
have lived in close association with animals it is astonishing how little 
we know about them, especially about their mental condition, maintains 
that in his opinion this ignorance ‘arises very much from the fact that 
hitherto we have tried to teach animals rather than to learn from them; 
to convey our ideas to them, rather than to devise any language or code 
of signals by means of which they might communicate theirs to us.” 
Under these circumstances, the idea suggested itself whether some such 
system of intercommunication as had been so successfully employed in 
the case of deaf-mutes might not prove in a measure also efficacious in 
the case of dogs. 

The object of special investigation was a black poodle, named “ Van,” 
who succeeded a couple of terrier puppies from whom no satisfactory re- 
sults could be obtained. Pieces of stout cardboard, upon which were in- 
scribed in legible characters the words ‘food,’ ‘‘ bone,’’ “out,” etc., 
were prepared and placed in position where the words carried by them 
would in some way indicate the condition or thing directly correspondin 
to their meaning. Thus, the card carrying the word ‘‘ food” was hace 
over a saucer containing the food of the animal, and a blank card simi- 
larly placed over an adjoining empty saucer, and the animal taught to 
distinguish between the two. This being readily accomplished, an ad- 
vanced lesson was attempted, directed toward teaching the dog to bring 
the desired card to the master: ‘‘ This he now does, and hands it to me 
quite prettily, and I then give him a bone, or a little food, or take him 
out, according to the card brought. He still brings sometimes a plain 
card, in which case I point out his error, and he then takes it back and 
changes it.” The remarkable precision with which the cards were se- 
lected is demonstrated by the circumstance that on one occasion the 
card marked “‘food’”’ was brought out nine times in succession, despite 
the fact that the relative position of the card was changed as many times. 
So apparent was the intelligent comprehension of the dog that, as Sir 
John contends, no one who saw the animal could doubt that he thoroughly 
understood the act of bringing the card with the word “‘food’’ on it as 
the equivalent of a request for something to eat, and that he distinguished 
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between it and a plain card. ‘I also believe that he distinguishes, for 
instance, between the card with the word ‘ food’ on it and the card with 
‘out’ on it.” 

It is sincerely to be hoped that this novel and highly interesting line 
of research opened out by Lubbock will meet with encouragement, and 
attract that attention from true scientific investigators, no less than from 
the less strictly scientific, which it so eminently deserves. The method 
above indicated may be carried much further ; for, as Lubbock justly 
remarks, ‘‘it is obvious that the cards may be multiplied, and the dog 
thus enabled to communicate freely with us.” 


BARNUM'S WHITE ELEPHANT. 


N view of the interest attaching to the prospective visit of this so-called 
curiosity to our shores, and the conflicting reports that have been 
circulated as to its claims toward being considered a genuine representa- 
tive of the “‘ white”’ variety of Indian elephant, we may be pardoned for 
publishing the following observations, noted in a recent issue of the 
London 7imes, from the pen of one of the foremost zodlogists of the day, 
Professor W. H. Flower, president of the London Zodlogical Society and 
curator of the Royal College of Surgeons ; these observations are the more 
important since they are the result of actual study made upon the animal 
in the Zodlogical Gardens: ‘‘The Burmese elephant now deposited in 
the Zoélogical Society's Gardens, Regent's Park, is apparently not quite 
full grown, being between seven and eight feet in height, and has a well- 
formed pair of tusks, about eighteen inches in length. It has a remark- 
ably long tail, the stiff, bristly hairs at the end of which almost touch the 
ground. The ears are somewhat larger than in the ordinary Indian 
elephant, and are curiously jagged or festooned at the edges, whether as 
a natural formation or the result of early injuries it is difficult to say. It 
is chiefly remarkable, however, for a peculiarity of coloration which is 
quite unlike that of any elephant hitherto brought to this country. In 
this elephant the general surface of the integument is quite as dark as 
if not darker than that usually seen in its kind, being, perhaps, of rather 
a more bluish or slaty hue. There are, however, certain definite patches, 
disposed with perfect bilateral symmetry, in which the pigment is entirely 
absent, and the skin is of a pale reddish-brown or ‘flesh color.’ These 
patches are of various sizes, sometimes minute and clustered together, 
producing only an indistinct mottling of the surface, sometimes in large 
clear spaces, but which are mostly, especially at their edges, dotted over 
with circular pigmented spots of the prevailing dark color, about half an 
inch or more in diameter, which give a remarkable and even beautiful 
effect. The largest and clearest light-colored tract is on the face, extend- 
ing from the level of the eyes to the base of the trunk. The 
animal is not a pale variety of the ordinary elephant, as some have sup- 
osed the so-called ‘white elephant’ to be, but one characterized by a 
ocal deficiency of the epidermic pigment in symmetrically-disposed 
atches, and chiefly affecting the head and anterior parts of the body. 
t does not result from any disease of the skin, as has been suggested, 
but is doubtless an individual congenital condition or defect.”’ 


NOTES. 


bys death is announced, in the seventy-seventh year of his age, of 
Professor Arnold Guyot, the distinguished geographer, who for 
nearly thirty years has occupied the chair of geology in Princeton College. 
Although a native of Switzerland, where also his earlier scientific re- 
searches first brought him into prominence, Professor Guyot'’s more 
important labors have been effected in this country, whither he emigrated 
in 1848 as a follower and disciple of his associate and master, Louis 
Agassiz. Guyot’s earlier contributions to science have been if the field 
of glacial geology, the resources of his fatherland affording to the young 
investigator abundant material for a rich harvest, which he reaped in 
company with the famous trio to whom the science owes so much,— 
Agassiz, Desor and Charpentier. In this country Professor Guyot’s main 
efforts have been directed toward the physical examination of the Appa- 
lachian mountain-system, on the structure and aspects of which he has 
published several papers. To him we owe the first approximately accu- 
rate determinations of heights of the principal and secondary summits, 
and the demonstration that numerous peaks exist in the North Carolina 
chain whose elevations exceed the loftiest summit of the White Moun- 
tains, Mount Washington, for a long time considered the most elevated 
spot east of the Rocky Mountains. The generally-accepted heights of 
the well-known peaks of the White Mountains, of the Catskills, and of 
the North Carolina-Tennessee system, are those which have been deter- 
mined by Guyot. Professor Guyot was the author of a work, entitled 
“Earth and Man,” which in its day enjoyed considerable reputation, and 
of a ‘‘ Physical Geography ” which has passed through several editions 
and been extensively introduced into our schools and colleges. 


Scientists will learn with great satisfaction that the Lyell medal of the 
London Geological Society has been awarded to Professor Joseph Leidy, 
president of the Academy of Natural Sciences of this city, in recognition 
of that eminent naturalist’s contributions to the sciences of palzontology 
and geology. It can safely be affirmed that no former recipient of this 
prize has proved himself more worthy of the honor conferred upon him 
than the present possessor ; and further that no man more worthy of the 
distinction could at the present time have been selected from the ranks 
of scientists, whether in this country or Europe. Professor Leidy’s con- 
tributions to palzontology are almost exclusively in the domain of the 





Vertebrata, fishes, reptiles and mammals, toward the elucidation of 
the extinct forms of which he has published numerous memoirs and 
papers. 


The extent to which the domestication of the ostrich is carri2d out in 
South Africa, and the enormous development to which the ostrich- 
feather trade has attained during the last few years, may be inferred 
from the circumstance that in the past year there were no less than one 
hundred thousand tame birds on farms; in 1865 there were bué eighty. 
The amount of capital invested in 1880 was estimated at forty million 
dollars, and the yield from the sale of the plumes (one hundred and 
sixty-three thousand pounds by weight,) about $4,200,000. The heaviest 
market is the English, after which comes the French. Breeding begins 
with the fourth year, although plumes are already produced in the 
second. Each pair of birds is allotted, where a natural condition of ex- 
istence is desired, an enclosure of no less than twenty to thirty acres; on 
smaller farms, food must be artificially supplied. Although occasionally 
commanding as much as twelve hundred dollars, a pair of breeders 
can now usually be obtained for two hundred or two hundred and fifty. 


The steamer A/batross, specially designed and fitted up for deep-sea 
explorations, sailed from Norfolk on January 8th for a four-months’ 
cruise in the Caribbean Sea. She is under command of Captain Z. L. 
Tanner, formerly of the United States Fish Commission boat /ish-Hawk, 
and carries with her a more or less scientifically-constituted staff of in- 
vestigators. Mr. J. E. Benedict is naturalist in charge. It is greatly to 
be regretted that no provision has been made for a corps of working sci- 
entists to accompany the steamer, rather than a party of mere collectors, 
whose tastes scarcely qualify them for making the class of observations 
which in the interests of true science would be most desirable. 


Professor W. H. Flower, curator of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
London, has been officially gazetted successor to Professor Richard 
Owens as superintendent of the natural history collections of the British 
Museum. The selection cannot fail to meet with approval from all sides. 
Professor Flower is one of the most advanced zodlogists of the day, and 
as a comparative anatomist, at least in the department of the mammalia, 
has no superior. His literary works are numerous, the latest of any ex- 
tent being the contribution on ‘‘ Mammalia”’ for the present edition of 
the “‘ Encyclopzedia Britannica,” in which the latest views on relationship 
and classification are clearly set forth. A. H 





REVIEWS. 
PRENTISS OF MISSISSIPPI* 

N this handsome octavo the author, who as a lad in the home of a 

widowed mother in Mississippi was taught by Prentiss, pays a tribute 

of respect to the impassioned orator and advocate. Mr. Shields is filled 

with admiration of his subject, and he has made his book one of unquali- 

fied eulogium. In the swelling rhetoric popular forty years ago more 

than now, he describes the magic of the orator’s power, the spell he 

flung over his audience, the irresistible beauty and charm of his 
sentences. 

The career of Seargent S. Prentiss was, in fact, brilliant and brief. 
He was born in 1808 at Portland, Me., the son of a sea-captain who died 
when he was sixteen; he graduated at Bowdoin College, set off to ‘the 
West” to seek a fortune, found his way to Natchez, taught schoo! in pri- 
vate families for a year or so, was admitted to the bar in his twenty-first 
year, served a short time in the Legislature of Mississippi, was one term 
in Congress, and then, practising law brilliantly for a little over ten 
years,—the last five in New Orleans,—died a worn-out man in 1850, 
at his country home near Natchez. The achievements here indicated 
seem slight as the framework for so much repute as he enjoyed in the 
days “before the war ;”’ but the anomaly must be understood by the light 
of one great fact: he lived in the time and in the place when and where 
oratory wielded the most potent influence. It was the great speaker who 
in that day moved and controlled the people. They loved oratory, and 
he was their idol whose gift of speech was most eloquent and effective. 
In the great campaigns of 1840 and 1844,—great because the people were 
profoundly interested and deeply moved,—a speaker with a gift like that 
of Prentiss was the possession of the whole country. He spoke before 
the national audience; he swept the chords of sensation from the seaside 
place where he was born to the Mississippi town where he had made his 
home. This explains the fame which then and afterwards he enjoyed 
until the inundation of the civil war rolled its deep waters over all the 
oratory of the famous Whig campaigns. 

Other qualities he had, too, dear to the Southern heart. He recog- 
nized ‘‘the code.”” He was more than once referee and second, and in 
one instance, though he was lame from childhood and walked with a cane, 
a‘hostile meeting with a grandson of Henry Clay was fixed for him at 
New Orleans, which Baillie Peyton fortunately succeeded in “‘arranging”’ 
at the last moment. At cards he played with all the excitement of a 
Mississippi River statesman of that day, and he could be as ‘‘convivial” 
as the most devoted worshipper of Bacchus. When his friend, Judge 
Wilkinson, charged at Louisville with two others with killing two men in 
an affray at the Galt House, was waiting for Prentiss’s arrival to help 
defend him, and anxious at his delay until the last moment could not 
sleep, ‘a gentleman came in and reported that a boat was coming down 





* “ The Life and Times of Seargent Smith Prentiss.’” By Joseph D. Shields. Pp. 439. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1884. 
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the river, and that either a fight or a frolic was taking place aboard of 
her. A crowd met the boat as she landed, in order to discover what was 
the matter. They soon learned that there were aboard a number of 
members of Congress, and among them Prentiss, on their homeward- 
bound journey. These disembarked and adjourned to the Galt House, 
where their revelry continued until the ‘wee sma’ hours.’ All this while 
Wilkinson was in an agony of Suspense ; for he had sent for Prentiss, who 
replied that he was engaged.” (He came the next day, however, and 
made $0 great a speech for the defence at Harrodsburg that the jury in 
fifteen minutes found a verdict of ‘‘ not guilty.”’) 

That Prentiss was an eloquent man according to the taste of his time, 
is very certain. In Faneuil Hall, before a great Whig meeting, he shone 
in competition with Webster and Everett, and the latter has recorded 
that he thought his speech on that occasion “the most wonderful speci- 
men of sententious fluency which I ever witnessed. Sitting by Mr. Webster, 
I asked him if he had ever heard anything like it. He answered: 
‘Never, except from Prentiss himself.’’’ And John Quincy Adams, re- 
cording in his “ Dairy"’ the proceedings in Congress when Prentiss and 
his colleague were claiming their seats as representatives from Missis- 
sippi in 1838, says of Prentiss’s great speech that it had been ‘‘ seldom 
surpassed as a specimen of eloquence in that House ;”’ praise of no mean 
value, for John Quincy Adams was himself an orator as well as a critic, 
and more, perhaps, than any other man had heard the great speakers of 
the time. 

Prentiss’s career illustrated curiously one thing: the readiness of a 
Southern community to welcome a Northern man. But then he came to 
them armed with all the powers of pleasing. He charmed them with 
speech and manner. He was lavish of money. When he landed at 
Natchez, seeking employment as a teacher, he went with just five dollars 
in his pocket ‘‘to the best hotel,” and, “ having registered his name and 
secured a room, he stepped to the bar, laid down the last five dollars he 
had in the world, and ordered up a bottle of wine and a box of cigars to 
his room.” That act, he said afterward, ‘‘ established my credit, and I 
never had any trouble with my landlord afterwards.” 


‘So generous was he with his name that on one occasion, just as he was on 
the eve of departure from Washington, he signed in blank several sheets, and 
handed them toa friend for the use of Colonel His friend expostulated 
with him in vain; his noble reply was: ‘Colonel was kind to me and as- 
sisted me when I came to the State poor and struggling for a livelihood, and I 
shall never cease to be grateful to him. I am willing to trust to his honor. . 

“ During one of his visits to Louisville, the occupants of the rooms on either 
side of the corridor in the hotel were one morning awakened by an uproarious 
noise; they peeped out, and there stood Prentiss rolling half-dollars down the hall, 
just for the fun of seeing the waiters scramble for them at the other end.” 








That such a man should be in debt and unable to pay, will not be 
thought surprising. In the closing years of his life his debts weighed 
him down; ‘‘I am,” he says in a letter, ‘‘ floundering with my debts like 
a fish in a net." He removed to New Orleans in order to earn a greater 
sum, but he died struggling with them. After all, it was the way of the 
time with many public men. The story of Webster's finances might be 
quoted once more in illustration, and, indeed, we may couple with the 
incident of the revelry on the steamboat another paragraph from this 
book as indicative of the manners of the time. When Prentiss was 
leaving Washington in February, 1838, after the Democratic majority in 
the House, voting in party phalanx, had refused him and his colleague 
their seats, some of the Whig leaders gave them a complimentary din- 
ner. We have preserved for us Henry A. Wise’s account of the affair, 
and it is this which Mr. Shields reproduces. ‘It was,’’ says Wise, ‘‘as 
élite an assembly as I ever saw gathered at the metropolis;’’ so we are 
assured on that point, to begin with. The company sat late; after one 
o'clock Webster was persuaded to speak, it being the third time he had 
been on his feet. His theme was the Union, and when he concluded 
with a fervent appeal for a common bond of patriotism : 








“The great tears rolled down many a manly cheek, and , of 
Georgia, exclaimed : ‘ There, now! Didn't I know it? But my people wouldn’t 
believe this. T’ll tell them as soon as I go home.’ In the midst of the excite- 
ment, , of Kentucky, in a perfect frenzy seized an empty cham- 
pagne bottle, and crying out, ‘ Reform! Revolution! Liberty or death!’ threw it 
at Webster’s head, which he would doubtless have hit, but for my jarring his arm 
as he threw it. What a magnificent structure he would have destroyed, had he 
hit it!” 








But, however strongly his talents and his habits commended him to 
the open-hearted and open-handed people among whom he had settled, 
Prentiss was, after all, an alien there. He was a Whig, and Whigism 
could not hold the South. He was for Clay,and Clay was beaten. He 
revolted at the scandalous means by which we picked a quarrel with 
Mexico; but the Mexican War was one of the most popular measures 
that ever engaged the Southern interest. He deprecated the nomination 
of Taylor, a mere soldier, and not an experienced statesman, for the 
Presidency; but his party plunged into that experiment pell-mell, though 
it thereby ended its career. He opposed bitterly the repudiation of the 
Mississippi bonds; but the demagogues who rose into power by persuad- 
ing the people to commit that act of dishonor—on the very plea, by the 
way, false and dishonest, that has since been used in Tennessee; 7. ¢., 
that the taxes would be ‘‘ crushing,”’ if the debt were paid,—swept all be- 
forethem. The brilliant oratory went for little or nothing, after all. It 
lighted up the Southern sky with flame for a little while, and then was 
lost in the black cloud of the Slave Power's aggressive measures. 








Of Mr. Shields's book it may be fairly said that it is an interesting 
addition to the stock of American biography, though there was already a 
very good memoir of Prentiss by his brother (two volumes, 1855). With 
the general tone of his book an ‘‘ Old-Line Whig’’ would be in full sym- 
pathy, if one of that stock yet survive; but most readers will peruse 
with amused feelings the lines descriptive of Prentiss’s return to Natchez 
in 1837, when, contrasting his position with what it had been when he 
first arrived, eight years before, Mr. Shields says: 


“ How changed the scene! Then unknown; now ‘the observed of all ob- 
servers ;’ then without a friend; now he named them lIcgion; then a private citi- 
zen, the shell unchipped upon his brow; now the standard-bearer of the most gio- 
rious party that ever unfurled a banner to the breese.” 


And it may be wondered how far this plea willavail. It is that which 
Mr. Shields presents in behalf of Mississippi to excuse her repudiation : 


“ Mississippi distinguished herself in the War of 1812. Her leader and her 
soldier saved the day at Buena Vista. Her champion raised the victorious flag 
upon the halls of the Montezumas, Her citizen filled the executive chair of the 
late fallen Confederate States. Her children’s bones bleach on every battle-field, 
from the Potomac to the Rio Grande; and though the cause was lost their memo- 
ries are sacredly enshrined in our hearts.” 


Such is the plea ; here, then, is the petition : 


“In view, therefore, of her glorious achievements, let this, her only error, be 
forgotten and forgiven.” 


“This is the very climax of fustian and bathos’’? No, 
itis not. Itis written in all sincerity. It isin Mr. Shields’s mind a touch- 
ing and effective appeal for the pardon of Mississippi repudiation! Men 
study in different schools and hold different opinions. From that cir- 
cumstance came the great war which has made the story of S. S. Prentiss 
read now like ancient history. 


Would you say: 


HISTORY OF PRUSSIA TO THE ACCESSION OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
1134-1740. By Herbert Tuttle, Professor in Cornell University. Pp. 
xv-498. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT. By Colonel C. B. Brackenbury, R. A. (“ New 
Plutarch”’ Series, No. XI.) Pp. viii-266. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

These two books complement each other, and both challenge com- 
parison with one of the greatest historical works in the language. Pro- 
fessor Tuttle’s covers the same ground as the first volume of Mr. Car- 
lyle’s ‘‘ Frederick the Great,’’ and Colonel Brackenbury condenses into 
a small space the story told in the other volumes. Both have done their 
work so well that their great predecessor does not render them superfluous. 

It is the first time we have seen any history from Professor Tuttle's 
pen. If the present book is his frzmtiz, then we augur well for his 
future in this field. He has some admirable qualities as a historian. The 
first we would specify is the ability to take pains and get at the bottom of 
his subject. Only those who have been over the same field know how 
much hard and conscientious work is required to write such a chapter as 
his second, on ‘‘ Early Society and Institutions,”’ and the self-denial he 
shows in avoiding a needless parade of research. Again, he has a 
power of detachment from the notions and ideas of his age and country 
which is of great value in an historian, That an American should sum 
up the ‘‘ Merits of the Germanic System,’ as Mr. Tuttle does on pages 
216-7, illustrates what we mean, and while we dissent entirely from some 
of the points he makes we are glad of the opportunity to dissent. Mr. 
Tuttle is not a tame writer of commonplaces; he has his own philosophy 
of history, and it gives his book a zest which our brief histories generally 
want. His style is good in the sense of being clear and judicious, not 
brilliant in descriptions or characterizations. 

Colonel Brackenbury covers ground more familiar to English readers, 
and writes as a soldier of a great soldier. We are not sure that he has 
not written the best work in the series. At least, there is none except 
Mrs. Tuckey’s “ Joan of Arc”’ that we would put beside it. If we have 
any fault to find, it is with leniency of the author’s moral judgments. 
It seems to him sufficient to say that Frederick’s sins were the sins of the 
times, and that he professed to be no better than other people. Yet he 
would not have judged his strategy creditable, if this great soldier had 
reproduced the faults of his age in that field. The man who could carry 
the world forward on one line might have done the same on another, as 
his own writings show. He knew the seizure of Silesia was a crime, and 
he says as much, disdaining the excuses made for his conduct in that 
matter. A man of such genius as Frederick was capable of greatness in 
many fields. In the field of morals he was despicably small at times. 

English authors are slow to recognize his greatness in the economic 
field. Mr. Carlyle does so very frankly. Colonel Brackenbury says: 
‘‘The idea of Free Trade had not then been invented, nor has it yet 
taken much root in Germany. He labored incessantly for what 
he believed to be the good of his people, and his measures, right or 
wrong, issued finally in prosperity for Prussia.” 


AN EssAY ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. By P. F. 
Fitzgerald. London: Thomas Laurie; Cincinnati: R. Clarke & Co. 
1883. 

One is astonished on reading this little volume to see how near one 
may come to Hegelianism without understanding in the least idealism,— 
even the subjective idealism of Berkeley, whose position is intelligible to 
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many who lose their way before arriving at the end of the road which 
the keen Irish bishop opens up. How grossly Mr. Fitzgerald has mis- 
understood Berkeley may be seen from his statement that the advance 
of physiological science has exploded his theory; as if the discovery of 
new relations and interactions between phenomena within the circle of 
consciousness could either prove or disprove the existence of that un- 
seen, unfelt, unrelated something beyond consciousness which is the ob- 
ject of Berkeley's brilliant polemic. We must place the author of this 
essay in the “innumerable caravan”’ of those who since the birth of 
idealism have failed to grasp its meaning. 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s book is an attempt to show by an analysis of the 
process of thought that God, freedom and immortality are verities implied 
in the very nature of reason, and faith the necessary outcome of sound 
mental development. Since the conscious being can only know zmme- 
diately its own being, he argues, and by generalizing the subjective concept 
arrive at the idea of being in general, human and divine, it follows that 
only as the data from which one reasons—7. ¢., his own being,—are nor- 
mal and healthy in their development will he have just conceptions of 
universal being and the relations of individuals to each other. 

There is a striking analogy between the author’s way of thinking and 
that of the Rev. Frederick D. Maurice and his school; and in both we 
may read the obvious moral, that, if it be true that as a man is so will he 
think, then right living is essential to right thinking, development of char- 
acter to justness of conception,—a new phase of the old dictum of the 
schoolmen, ‘‘ Credo ut intelligam.” 

In the subordination of the critical to the emotional we find another 
parallel between the author and Mr. Maurice, and we occasionally feel 
like applying to the former Mr. Matthew Arnold's well-known criticism of 
the latter. He beats the bush with deep emotion, but sometimes fails to 
start the hare. 

The essay is wanting in clearness and lucidity of style, and to some 
extent in arrangement of matter; but the thought is elevated throughout, 
and in these days of much materialistic thinking it will well repay perusal. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


HEN a theological work reaches its fifth edition, each of ten thousand 
copies, it must have some qualities which have cor.inended it to a 
very large public. When the book is found to be from the pen of a Roman 
Catholic priest, the fact becomes still more impressive ; for the Roman 
Catholics of America, as many of them say with sorrow, are not a reading 
people. ‘‘ Notes on Ingersoll’’ (By Rev. L. A. Lambert, of Waterloo, 
N. Y. Pp. 200. Buffalo: Catholic Publication Co.,) is as well adapted 
to Protestant as to Catholic readers, and has been praised highly and 
justly by the Protestant press. The author was an army chaplain dur- 
ing the war. He founded at Waterloo 7he Catholic Times, and edited 
it until it was removed to Buffalo. In its columns he wrote these ‘‘ Notes,” 
taking for his text Colonel Ingersoll’s articles in the North American Re- 
view. Father Lambert has a rare union of qualities which fit him for 
controversial writing. He has an incisive style, a ready wit, and exten- 
sive learning. At times he seems to us to go farther than the facts war- 
rant, as in insisting that the passage in Josephus which mentions the 
Founder and the origin of Christianity is genuine. But in general his 
replies are to the point and his book deserves the extensive circulation it 
has enjoyed. 


“Beatrix Randolph’ (By Julian Hawthorne, author of “ Fortune's 
Fool,” etc. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.,) is a story in a lighter 
vein, with more of the simply pleasing and less of the intense and tragic 
than is usual with the works of this author. The personages of the story 
are hit off in a series of clever character-sketches, but there is “little at- 
tempt at serious and close delineation. In the heroine, Beatrix, the 
sweet singer, is centred the chief interest of the book, and to her is de- 
voted its best work. She is the active instrument of the fraud which 
imposes her on the public under a personality which is not her own; yet 
the bright innocence of her true nature shines out through the apparent 
guile of her proceedings, and carries the interest and sympathy of the 
reader with her through her career, so that there is a pleasure in seeing 
her hazardous position finally made tenable through the magnanimity of 
the great singer whose name she has assumed. The book is very 
pleasingly illustrated with four drawings by Alfred Fredericks. 


There is a certain distinction in the ‘‘ Notes on Washington” of Jane 
W. Gemmill (Philadelphia: E. Claxton & Co.), due to the unusual fact 
of their being really straightforward, descriptive notes, not used as a 
background for social satires under the garb of fiction. Of the latter we 
have had of late years such an overdose that it is now an agreeable 
variation to read a plain, unvarnished account of the Capitol, of the his- 
toric houses of Washington, its departmental arrangements, its museums, 
etc. A few personal and historical reminiscences are interwoven with 
these descriptions, from the meeting of the Electoral Commission in 
1877 to the death of Garfield in 1881. To those familiar with the na- 
tional capital this book will be but trite; but it is, as stated in the pre- 
face, rather addressed to those who “by reason of residing at a great 
distance, or for want of opportunity, are unable to visit the capital." To 
such it may doubtless prove both useful and entertaining. 


Two more works have been added to his library of publications in 
French by W. R. Jenkins, New York. These belong to the series, 
‘“‘ Théatre Contemporain,”’ and include No. 7, the historical drama of 
“* Bertrand et Raton,” by Eugéne Scribe; and No. 12, the clever comedy 





of “‘LeGendre de M. Poirrier,”” by MM. Eugéne Augier and Jules San- 
deau. The latter, it is announced, has been adopted by Columbia 
College, New York, as a text-book. Both are in prose; the historical 
drama is in five acts, the other in four. They are good selections. The 
publisher announces that he has in press for the third number of the se- 
ries, “‘ Romans Choisis,’’ André Theuriet’s bright and interesting story of 
“Le Mariage de Gérard,” which will be brought out some time in March. 


Messrs. D. Landreth & Sons, famous as seedsmen and adding honor 
by their merited success to the name of Pennsylvania, issue a very inter- 
esting ‘‘Companion for the Garden and Farm” (pp. 78; $0.10). This 
celebrates the centenary of their house, it having been established in 1784. 
In the century its operations have grown enormously, and the pages of 
the ‘‘Companion”’ give many interesting details as to these. It contains 
also articles of general information, useful to the gardener, trucker and 
florist. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
HE Leonard Scott Publishing Co. (Philadelphia: 1104 Walnut 
Street,) send us their American edition of 7he Edinburgh Review for 
January. It contains nine articles, in which the government of India, 
Herbert Spencer’s philosophy, the Paris Commune of 1871, the Messiah, 
Trollope’s ‘‘ Autobiography,” and the Egyptian question, are among the 
topics receiving elaborate consideration. Some of these are as interesting 
and as important to readers on this side of the Atlantic as to the circle 
for whom they were immediately prepared. 





A neat little journal of eight pages, to be issued monthly, has been 
begun by the young ladies of the Ogortz Seminary, with the name, 
Ogontz Mosaic, and two numbers have been issued under the direction 
of Miss E. Louise Davies and Miss Sallie W. Cattell, whose editorial 
judgment and taste are favorably shown. 


The February issue of Zhe /ndustrial Review treats of ‘‘ Coke and 
Coke Ovens ”’ (illustrated), ‘‘ Registering Speed on Bridges,’’ ‘‘ Testing- 
Machines,” ‘‘ Labor and Wages at Home and Abroad,” “ The Morrison 
Tariff Bill,’ ‘‘ Pneumatic Scavenging,” ‘‘ Preservation of Beech Cross- 
Ties,” etc. Its various departments—‘t Machinery,” ‘The Textile 
World,” ‘‘ The South,” “‘ Iron and Steel,’ and ‘‘ The Railroad World,’’— 
are, as usual, full and interesting. Zhe /udustrial Review is evidently 
prospering under the new management. It is well printed on fine paper, 
and is carefully edited. 


A new novel by the author of ‘‘Ginx’s Baby”’ is nearly ready. 
‘*Reliable” is defended by the “Imperial Dictionary ”’ as a word of good 
standing in English. Professor John 5S. White, who compiled 
‘Plutarch for Boys and Girls”’ last year, has in the press of Messrs. 
Putnam's Sons a companion volume, “‘ Herodotus for Boys and Girls.”’ 

From Paris comes the announcement of two books whose ap- 
pearance will be of interest in different ways. M. René Vallery- 
Radot has in preparation a biographical sketch of M. Pasteur, and 
General Lebrun is again at work upon his “ Histoire Militaire des Cing 
Derniéres Annés du Régne de Napoléon III.”’ 











After a lapse of four years, a new edition, the eleventh, of the famous 
book of reference, ‘‘ Men of the Time,” appears in London. Since the 
issuing of the tenth edition, four hundred and thirty-four persons noticed 
in its pages having died cisappear from the body of the book and take 
their places in the ‘‘ Necrology’”’ at the end. Some of the dead, how- 
ever, still figure in its pages. The editor assures us that the work is “‘to 
all intents and purposes a new book,” and it is one hundred pages 
thicker than its immediate predecessor. The /ad/ Ma// Gazette not- 
withstanding gives a list of over a hundred well-known persons not 
mentioned in its pages. 


Henry Nizet is a new Belgian writer who assumes to draw ‘‘ exact” 
pictures of life and manners in Brussels after the style of Zola. It 
is announced that Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, will no longer 
do a general book-selling business, but will confine themselves to the 
publishing and selling of their own books. The London Academy 
is authority for the statement that the Spanish Cortes have voted the sum 
of thirty-six thousand pounds for the purchase of the Duke of Osuna's 
library. The manuscripts number 2,770 volumes, and the printed books 
32,567 volumes, besides 667 separate sheets and a number of prints ar- 
ranged in series. The commission appointed to consider the purchase 
valued the books at nearly twelve thousand pounds, while they declared 
the manuscripts to be of inestimable worth. 








The manuscript autobiography of Heine is short, containing only one 
hundred and twenty-eight pages. Soon after the poet's death, a portion 
of the manuscript relating to his family was burned by his brother. The 
remnant is to be published immediately. Among the new books not 
already announced to come from the press of Messrs. Charles Scribner's 
Sonsare ‘‘ Creators of the Age of Steel,”’ a series of short memoirs of inven- 
tors, by Mr. William T. Jeans; ‘‘ The Question of Ships,’’ which takes up 
the discussion of the development of American commerce, by Lieutenant 
J.D. J. Kelley, U.S. N.; and “Creation ; or, The Biblical Cosmogony 
in the Light of Modern Science,” by Professor Arnold Guyot. 





The Bishop of Sydney is preparing a volume of sermons and ad- 
dresses which Messrs. Cassell & Co. will publish. Mr. James Green- 
wood, so well known from his ‘‘Amateur Casual,” ‘“‘ One of the Crowd,”’ 
etc., is writing a series of papers on “London Crime” for the Christian 
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Million. The new volume, the third and last, of Mr. Boulger’s 
“History of China” will soon: be published by Messrs. W. H. Allen & 
Co., London. It contains, in addition to a valuable map of the Empire, 
portraits of “‘ Chinese’ Gordon, Li-Hung-Tchang and Tse-Tsung-Tang, 
the three men who were chiefly instrumental in restoring authority to the 
Emperor after the war of 1866. Two volumes of the works of Ed- 
gar Allan Poe have just been added to the list of Baron Tauchnitz’s col- 
lection of British and American authors. Mr. John H. Ingram, the 
author of a well-known life of Poe, has edited the volumes, contributin 

a new biographical essay, and furnishing some poems which are declare 

not to have appeared in any previous collection, One of the volumes 
will contain ‘‘ Tales,” and the other will contain ‘‘ Poems and Essays.”’ 


Mr. James W. Craig, of Manchester, England, died recently. He 
had been for many years the editor of Bradshaw's Railway Guide. 
The Swedish theological writer, Dr. Bjérling, Bishop of Vesteras, died on 
the 2oth ult. Mr. Froude is writing the preface to a new work on the 
massacre of the Protestants in Ireland in 1641. The January 
number of Nord und Siid contains a hitherto unpublished essay by Tur- 
géneff on “H/am/let and Don Quixote.” Messrs. Harper & Bros. will 
publish John Richard Green's “‘ Conquest of England” ina few days.—— 
Herbert Spencer is to write a series of articles on current political topics 
for the Contemporary Review, the first of which will be on “The New 
Toryism."’ These articles have been written jointly for the Popular 
Science Monthly and the Contemporary Review. The first paper ap- 
peared in the Science Monthly for February, in advance of the English 
issue. 


Messrs. Putnam’s Sons have arranged with Messrs. A. C. Armstrong 
& Son to publish a limited édition de luxe of the works of Poe. The es- 
says of Stoddard, Lowell and Willis are to be included, and there will be 
etchings by R. S. Gifford and others, a fac-simile of the first draft of 
‘The Bells,” and letters written by the poet. The issue, to be called the 
“ Montalado”’ edition, will be in eight volumes, the first of which will 
appear about the last of March. Only three hundred copies, including 
a number for the London market, will be issued. The amendments 
to Mr. Dorsheimer's international copyright bill, as reported by the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the House, are in the direction of greater liberality 
to foreign authors. The first extends the term from twenty-five to 
twenty-eight years. The second omits the clause which provided that 
copyright should cease with the death of the author. The third provides 
for the renewal of expired copyrights for a period of fourteen years. 


























PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


QUOTATIONS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Crawford Howell Toy. Pp. 320. 
3.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia. ) 
THE QUESTION OF SHIPS: THE NAVY AND THE MERCHANT MARINE. Biy J. D. 
Jerrold Kelley. Pp. 229. $1.25. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 
Newport: A NoveEL. By George Parsons Lathrop. Pp. 297. 1H Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 
Lire OF GoETHE. By Heinrich Diintzer. Translated by Thomas W. Lyster. 
With Illustrations and Fac-Similes. Pp. 8co. $2.50. Macmillan & Co., 


New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 
MEMORIE AND RIME. By Joaquin Miller. Pp. 237. Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York. 


CREMATION AND OTHER MODFs OF SEPULTURE. By R. E. Williams, A.M. Pp. 
82. $0.75. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

MARTIN LUTHER; A STUDY OF THE REFORMATION. By Edwin D. Mead. Pp. 
194. $1.25. George H. Ellis, Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia.) 

GLIMPSES OF THE CELESTIAL COUNTRY FOR YOUNG PILGRIMS. Pp. 160. $0.60. 
PRESBYTERIANISM FOR THE PECPLF. By Rev. Robert P. Kerr. 
Pp. 80. $0.50. Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia. 

THE FieLpD oF DisEAsE: A BooK OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. By Benjamin 
Ward Richardson, M. D., LL. D., F.R.S. Pp. 737. Henry C. Lea’s 
Son & Co., Philadelphia. 


ART NOTES. 

ISS LOUISE McLAUGHLIN has written and Robert Clarke & Co., 

of Cincinnati, have published a little book, called ‘‘ Suggestions to 
China-Painters,”’ which is a substantial addition to the literature relating to 
this subject. The book is full of useful hints and sensible suggestions 
which cannot fail to be of great practical value to students of this fasci- 
nating and popular art. Miss McLaughlin is an artist as well as a deco- 
rator, and addresses her readers from a somewhat higher plane than is 
usual with the writers of books of this character, in which the flimsiest of 
precepts are made to do duty as teaching. What the author says about 
the importance of elementary training in drawing before attempting to 
paint, might be read with profit by many who cater to the desire for sup- 
perficial accomplishments which is at all times far too prevalent every- 
where, by encouraging beginners to handle brushes and colors when they 
ought to be learning to draw. Miss McLaughlin well says: “It is quite 
certain that the person who cannot draw the design correctly from the 
copy cannot after a tracing is made keep the outline from distortion dur- 
ing the process of painting.” The book contains an instructive chapter 

















on the lessons to be derived from Japanese art, and is illustrated with 
several very clever drawings by the author. 


Palette Scrapings is the title of a very creditable publication which is 
managed entirely by the students of the St. Louis School of Fine Arts. 
The first number of | the third volume is just out, and is a decided im- 
provement on any of its predecessors, being profusely illustrated with 
drawings which are for the most part extremely clever. Since the stu- 
dents of the Boston school abandoned the publication of Zhe Art Stu- 
dent, those of the St. Louis institution have had no rivals in this field. 
The spirit with which the periodical is conducted indicates an amount of 
enthusiasm and application on the part of its managers that speaks 
well for the School, which seems to be doing admirable work. It is bet- 
ter supported than almost any other school in America, being liberally 
endowed and forming one of the departments of Washington University. 


One hundred and thirty thousand people went to see Munkaczy’s 
picture, ‘‘Christ Before Pilate,” at Manchester, England. 


Mr. Breton Riviere’s picture, ‘‘ The Long Sleep,” is being etched by 
M. V. Lhuillier. Sir Frederick Leighton’s ‘‘ Winding the Skein”’ is 
being reproduced by the photogravure process, and will be published by 
the London Fine-Art Society. Mr. Josiah Gilbert has in press a 
treatise on “‘ Landscape Art Down to the Time of Claude and Salvator.” 
Wood-cuts of many leading examples will be given to elucidate the 
text. The British National Gallery has acquired another fine Ho- 
garth. It is called ‘‘A Breakfast Piece,’’ and contains portraits of the 
Strode family and Dr. Arthur Smith, who was Archbishop of Dublin 
from 1766 to 1822. It is known that George Cruikshank was en- 
gaged for years before his death on his autobiography, for the illustra- 
tion of which he executed no less than fifty etchings on glass. This in- 
teresting mass of material was entrusted to Dr. Richardson of London, to 

ive to the world in a complete form; but itis said that “pressure of 
usiness’’ prevents that gentleman from executing the task, and there is 
considerable feeling shown by Cruikshank’s friends on the subject. 


Lord Bute has, it is alleged, given an order to Edmonia A. Edwards, 
the negro sculptress, to execute a marble statue of the Virgin for one of 
his chapels.——-—In the art rooms of H. J. Duveen, New York, there is a 
curious relic in a complete set of horse armor, the first, it is supposed, 
ever brought to this country. The movement for a statue of Wen- 
dell Phillips in Boston has been abandoned, owing to the objection of 
Mrs. Phillips. It is, however, probable that a portrait of Phillips will be 
placed in Faneuil Hall. Rodin’s bronze bust of Victor Hugo has 
thoroughly stirred the Paris art-world. It is from all accounts one of the 
most unflinchingly realistic of modern portraits in sculpture, while it is 
not the less characteristic of all that is noblest in the poet. Augustin 
Dumont, the French sculptor, whose death at 83 we recently recorded, 
made in 1823 a group in marble which won him the Prix de Rome. 
Many of the Paris columns are surmounted by Dumont’s productions. 
The statue of the “Genius of Liberty,” a most graceful work which 
crowns the July monument in the Place de /a Bastille, and the statue of 
the great Napoleon, representing the legislator, not the soldier, at the top 
of the restored Vendéme column, are his creations. 


The poe of Ari for March is varied and entertaining, though it 
does not offer special features of attractiveness, such as nowand again give 
a number such striking value. The best things in the way of illustrations 
in the March number are the pictures accompanying the London “Inns 
of Court,”’ and the article on ‘“‘Sculpture at the Comédie Francaise.” 
The first of these articles is by W. J. Loftie, and the second by A. Eg- 
mont Hake, and they are both very readable. There are other illus- 
trated articles on ‘‘ Some Pictures of Children,’’ by Cosmo Monkhouse ; 
“ Algiers,” by J, Arthur Blaikie; ‘‘ Venetian Glass,” by Madeleine Dun- 
lap; and ‘The Institute." There are, moreover, two full-page repro- 
ductions from the work of contemporary painters,—‘‘ The Orphan,” by 
C. V. Lemoch; and ‘‘ Forsaken,” by H. Pabst. The former, the frontis- 
oe of the number, is a particularly effective and touching composition. 

e editorial matter is timely and valuable. (New York: Cassell & Co.) 


The exhibition of the New York water-colors and etchings continues 
open until March Ist. Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt, who had opened the 
view of his paintings to the public, will withdraw that privilege at the end 
of the present month. Great numbers of people have visited the galleries, 
—twenty thousand since the Ist of January,—but nine-tenths of them, it 
is believed, out of curiosity to see the interior of the house ; and the rude- 
ness of the crowds is complained of. The Boston Art Club's exhibi- 
tion, open since January 29th, closed on the 16th inst. At Spring- 
field, Mass., Mr. James D. Gill has an exhibition of paintings open,—the 
seventh he has held in that number of years, 
































Miss Blanche Dillaye has in preparation a series of etchings, from 
her own sketches, to illustrate a volume of local history relating to East- 
ern Pennsylvania by a Philadelphia journalist. The etchings promise 
well and are likely to add to Miss Dillaye’s reputation. 


Mr. Clifford P. Grayson, a Philadelphia artist who is now in France, 
at Concarneau, writes an open letter which we find in 7he Studio, New 
York, opposing the tariff now levied on paintings the work of foreign 
artists. is arguments are that ‘the fine arts should not be classified 
with the purely mechanical trades;’’ that the tariff ‘‘ degrades us and our 
calling to the mercenary plane of house and sign painters, who have no 
higher ambition than the price they can get for their labor under the 
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forcing process of a law that shuts out all alien competition "’ (a formula- 
tion which is not, perhaps, entirely clear); that “the creations of genius 
in music, literature, sculpture or painting are above the miserable reve- 
nue systems which are designed to foster the manufacture of American 
buttons, and nails, ahd pins ;” that “such a policy is evidently opposed 
to the intrinsic merit of the manufacture and the freedom of the public 
to buy the best in the cheapest market ;’’ and, finally, that as American 
artists have been well treated in France at the Sa/on and the art schools, 
it is base ingratitude to put any duty on foreign pictures. 


The exhibition in New York of works by Messrs. Birge and Alexander 
Harrison attracts deserved notice. There are forty-five pictures in the 
exhibition, the greater part of them by Alexander Harrison. Among 
the works of both brothers are a number of early pictures, showing very 
naturally the immaturity of youth; but for all that there is a great deal 
in the exhibit, even in the earliest of the canvasses, showing strength 
and truth. The Harrisons have this great double merit: they were well 
taught by the best masters and they went directly to nature for their 
inspiration. They have been charged by some critics with extreme 
leanings in this way,—with servilely copying nature without making the 
proper selection which true art demands; but if this be error it is cer- 
tainly to err in the right direction. Mr. Birge Harrison's most import- 
ant work in the New York exhibition is ‘‘ The Return from the First 
Communion,” though hardly inferior in interest are “ Calling Home the 
Cows,”’ ‘‘ The Little Gooseherd,’’ ‘‘ Friends or Foes?"’ and ‘ The 
Waif from the Sea.”” Mr. A. Harrison shows his well-known “ Castles 
in Spain,” ‘‘The Slave,"’ “A Poacher,” ‘‘ Shipwrecked,” and “ Rainy 
- in Pont Avon.” The exhibition as a whole is full of variety and 
value. 


It is estimated that the recent Brooklyn loan exhibition will net over 
four thousand dollars for the pedestal fund. The gross receipts were 
$8,152, of which about $5,500 came from entrance fees, $1,500 from the 
sale of catalogues, and $1,000 from subscriptions. The expenses will be 
between $3,000 and $3,500. 


It is not generally known that the new Mayor of Philadelphia, Captain 
William B. Smith, is an artist ; but in a generous application of the term 
that he certainly is, or at least has been. His industrial education was 
received in his father’s furniture factory, of which establishment he has 
since become the head. The specialty to which he was attracted was wood- 
carving, and in this art he attained masterly proficiency. His drawing 
was bold, firm and accurate, and his designs characterized by great 
originality, freedom and grace. It is now some years since he has taken 
a tool in hand ; but there are examples of his design and execution ex- 
p= vo will compare favorably with the products of the best foreign 
schools. 


The exhibition committee of the Essex Art Association announce that 
an exhibition of oil and water-color pictures, and other works, will be 
held under the auspices of the society in Newark, N. J., next month. 
These galleries are to be opened March 15th, and contributions should 
be sent in by or before March 5th. It is credibly reported that the Essex 
Association represent a large constituency of wealth and culture, and it is 
oor that the exhibition will attract a goodly number of picture- 

uyers. 


Mr. C. H. Shearer has a large and striking picture in a Chestnut 
Street window which further illustrates the new departure made by this 
painter, as noted in THE AMERICAN’S comments on recent exhibitions. 
He has taken to studying picturesque bits of scenery near at hand and 
familiar to public observation, finding unsuspected beauties in little 
nooks and corners of Fairmount Park, and discovering artistic Reporte 
that only need a setting by the wayside along the suburban walks and 
drives within easy reach from the city streets. Encountering material 
suited to his purpose, he establishes an impromptu studio on the spot 
and there paints his picture. His treatment is very broad and bold, and 
his effects very strong, quite in contrast with the poetic delicacy of some 
of his former works executed in Europe. He uses canvasses much 
larger than his brother landscape-painters are accustomed to undertake in 
these days, and “goes in’’ apparently for striking, brilliant, telling 
pictures for the gallery. They are for the most part too formidable for 
the parlor or drawing-room. This is shown in the picture above men- 
tioned,—a landscape on the Wissahickon. It is brilliant though har- 
monious in color, fine in atmospheric effect, faithful and accurate in imi- 
tation of nature, and an excellent example of the many merits to be 
developed by a broad, free style of painting where the artist has executive 
skill and is simply sincere and unaffected. But as seen in the window 
the picture hangs too low, is too near the passing observer, and its many 
admirable qualities are obscured in a glare of bright pigment dashed 
about with seemingly reckless audacity. The picture needs to be elevated 
and set off to the distance for which the artist intended it, and then it 
would be recognized as an important work of unusual merit. 


MARCH MAGAZINES. 
Rt ARPER’S MAGAZINE” for March is one of the most amply illustrated 
numbers yet issued. There are six elaborate papers of this nature, with 
sixty-four pictures and maps, and there are eleven other pictures illustrating the 
serials in progress, poems, etc. Altogether there are seventy-five illustrations in 
the number, most of them of a high grade. The principal picture-papers are 





“St. Louis,” by William Henry Bishop; “The Yorkshire Coast,” by William H. 
Rideing; “The Early American Presidents,” by T. W. Higginson; and “ The 
Poetry of the Deaf,” by E. M. Gallaudet. “The Drainage of the Everglades,” by 
William Wallace Harney, is a valuable article. There are stories and poems by 
James Lane Allen, William M. Baker, Frances L. Mace, Walt Whitman, and 
Charles F. Richardson. Mr. Black’s “ Judith Shakespeare” is developing into 
one of his best novels. We make these extracts concerning French influence on 
early American politics from Colonel Higginson’s suggestive article : 


“An acute foreign observer said well, in the days when John Adams was 
President, that there seemed to be in the United States many Englishmen, many 
Frenchmen, but very few Americans. Those who had always distrusted 
the masses of the people inevitably began to distrust them more than ever. They 
read Burke’s ‘ Reflections on the French Kevolution,’ they read Canning’s ¢ Anti- 
Jacobin ;’ and they attributed the French excesses to innate depravity, to atheism, 
to madness. Let the people have its own way, they argued, and it will always wish 
to cut off the heads of the better classes, or swing them up to the lantern. ‘Those 
who thus reasoned were themselves the better classes in the ordinary sense; they 
were the clergy, the lawyers, the planters, the merchants,—the men who had, or 
thought they had, the largest stake in the country. The Frenchmen they had seen 
were the young men of rank and fortune who had helped America to fight through 
the Revolution,—generous, high-souled, joyous young soldiers, of whom Lafayette 
was the conspicuous type. These also were the Frenchimen who had visited 
America since the Revolution,—who had been pleased with everything and had 
flattered everybody. The handsome Count Fersen, who had charmed all hearts 
at Newport, was the very man who had, in the disguise of a coachman, driven the 
French King and Queen in their escape from Paris. Lauzun, the brilliant com- 
mander of French cavalry under Rochambeau, was also the picturesque hero who 
refused to have his hands tied on ascending the guillotine, but said gayly to the 
executioner: ‘We are both Frenchmen; we shal! do our duty.’ Who could help 
sympathizing with these fine young fellows? But this revolutionist in the red cap, 
this Facgues with wooden shoes, these knitting women, these terrible ¢ricoteuses, 
the Federalists had not seen; and doubtless the nearer they had seen them the 
less they would have liked them. Consequently, like Burke, they ‘pitied the 
plumage, but forgot the dying bird.’ To them everything French was now per- 
nicious; the Reign of Terror was not much worse than was the career of those 
more moderate revolutionists who resisted that terror or fell beneath it. The 
opinions of this party were best represented by that celebrated periodical, the 
‘ Anti-Jacobin,’ now chiefly remembered by Canning’s best-known poem, ‘ The 
Needy Knife-Grinder.’ But the ‘ Anti-Jacobin’ lashed every grade of French- 
man and Frenchwoman with equal bitterness, if they took the side of the people; 
assailed Madame Roland and Madame de~Staél as coarsely as Robespierre or 
Danton. The American Federalists held the same attitude.” 


The Aorth American Review has several strong articles. Judge J. A. Jame- 
son asks the question, “Is Our Civilization Perishable?” and answers that it is, in 
an argument plausible if not conclusive. William E. Bear furnishes an article 
of true interest in his “ Agricultural Politics in England.” Mr. 
the Mark Lane Express, and an authority on all such mattersas the one he has here 
chosen for discussion. ‘A Defenseless Seaboard,” by General H. A. Smalley, is 
a description of the unprotected coast of the United States. W. O. Stoddard’s 
‘« Story of a Nomination” narrates the means by which Lincoln’s second nomina- 


Bear is editor of 


tion was secured. A very agreeable and forcible article on “ Literary Resurrec- 
tionists ” will attract, perhaps, more notice than anything in the number from 
those whose thoughts are not altogether bound up in politics. It is by Mr. 
Charles T. Congdon, who was for years one of Mr. Greeley’s most trusted lieuten- 
ants on the New York 7ridune. We take these passages from Mr. Congdon’s 


paper: 

“How would Hawthorne, a man of the most exquisite sensibility, and of 
so shrinking and retiring a nature that it really seems a wonder that he ever pub- 
lished at all,_-_how would he have relished all these liberties which have been 
taken with his name and fame? Not a book of his, it is safe to say, which has 
been published since his death, would have been printed by himself. Nine vol- 
umes out of the twenty four of the collected edition have thus been given to the 
world. Some of the details of this unhallowed business may not be without moral 
value, and may serve as a warning to the professors of literature that they set 
their desks in order and keep them so. For the benefit, likewise, of future bibli- 
ographers, we give a list of these posthumous publications: ‘ Septimius Felton,’ 
first published in a magazine and afterwards in a volume. Hawthorne had not 
finished it. ‘Chapters from the Dolliver Romance,’ published in a magazine. 
Hawthorne wrote only one or two chapters. ‘English Note-Books,’ part of them 
printed in a magazine, and all in book form. ‘American Note-Books,’ in a vol- 
ume. ‘French and Italian Note-Books,’ first printed in a London periodical, 
then in book form in the United States. ‘Study of Hawthorne.’ It is to be 
noted that Mr. Hawthorne desired that no biography should be published. This 
is substantially « A Life.’ ‘Glimpses into Hawthorne’s Workshop.’ These are 
entirely private notes of Hawthorne on the form and character which the con- 
templated work should take. ‘ Dr. Grimshaw’s Secret.’ Published in book form. 
Not a complete story and bearing many marks of its incompleteness. The story, 
in fact,along with ‘ Septimius Felton,’ * The Dolliver Romance,’ and ‘The Ances- 
tral Footstep,’ starts from the *‘ Legend of the Bloody Footstep’ as its central 
point. Each of them proves Mr. Hawthorne’s failure to write the story to his own 
satisfaction. We leave it to those who have studied Mr. Hawthorne’s genius with 
loving admiration to determine how much of this mass of miscellaneous matter he 
would himself have printed. We see little room for conjecture. Nor can we rid 
ourselves of the conviction that if he could have foreseen this eagerness to put the 
very sweepings of hisstudy into print he would have taken effectual measures to 
prevent it. Did his representatives care nothing for what might have been h's 
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own wishes? His literary reputation may not have suffered; his was a genius 
too admirable for that; time, too, will set the matter right with the next genera- 
tion; but what will the next generation say of us who gratified our curiosity 
at his expense, who tempted his own children into this conspiracy against 
iis fame, and whose love of literary amusement made this injustice to the 
dead possible. He is not the only sufferer, nor do we see any limit to this exhibi- 
bition of the dead for hire, unless there should be a great change in public morals 
and public taste. The time may come when there will be less reading for diver- 
sion and a purer literary sense of what is due to the memory of the author; when 
it will be thought disreputable for compilers and book-sellers to improve the op- 
portunity which death alone has afforded them of thus meddling with ‘ remains.’ 
We trust, also, that the time will come when the public will be left to make up its 
own judgment of distinguished writers, without any help from the manufacturers 
of small biographic essays which undertake to tell them what and how they should 
admire. Weare rather weary of little books about great people.” 


The Popular Science ‘Monthly has an especially timely and interesting paper 
by Mr. W. H. Larrabee on the remarkable lurid skies of the present winter ; it is 
valuable as giving a summary of observations of the subject. Professor E. L. 
Richards has a good article on “College Athletics,” in which he argues in favor of 
organized gymnastics. “Study, Physiologically Considered,” gives Dr. P. J. Hig- 
gins opportunity to descant with wisdom concerning the meals, rests, school 
sessions and recesses of school-children and other persons engaged in mental labor. 
In “ Rainbows ” Professor Tyndall offers accounts of recent observations of these 
phenomena, with some valuable experiments of his own. These are the most 
important contents of the number, but good reading will also be found in “ Fashion 
and Deformity of the Feet,” by Mrs. Ada H. Kepley; “ The Jury System,” by 
Mr. Henry H. Wilson; “Science and Safety at Sea,” by Professor Proctor; and 
“ The Ancestry of Birds,” by Professor Grant Allen. From Mr. Larrabee’s article 
on “Red Skies” we make these extracts : . 


«Numerous suggestions have been made that the phenomena are the result of 
the diffusion through the whole atmosphere of the entire earth of ashes and cinders 
from the eruption of the volcano of Krakatoa, in the Straits of Sunda, which took 
place on the 26th of August last. This theory has the support of Professor Lock- 
yer and other eminent men of science, and there is much to be said in favor of it. 
The principal objections to it are summarized in a remark by Mr. Proctor ¢ that we 
should have to explain two incongruous circumstances; first, how the exceedingly 
fine matter ejected from Krakatoa could have so quickly reached the enormous 
height at which the matter producing the after-glow certainly was; and, secondly, 
how, having been able to traverse still air so readily one way, that matter failed to 
return as readily earthward under the attraction of gravity.’ It will not do to 
limit our ideas of the effect that may have followed the eruption of Krakatoa by 
our knowledge of what has followed any other volcanic eruption ; for the outburst 
at Krakatoa far exceeded in violence any event of the kind that is remembered in 
the history of man. Mr. W. J. Stillman, fermerly United States consul in Crete, 
who has witnessed the explosions of two eruptions of the submarine volcano of 
Santorin, and has seen masses of rock weighing many tons thrown from half a 
mile to a mile, and escaping gases expanding, after two seconds, into huge masses 
of cloud at an elevation of from six to ten thousand feet, and then drifting away 
with the wind and dropping volcanic dust in its course, believes that on the enor- 
mously greater scale of the Krakatoa explosions the dust could have been thrown 
to the top of the atmosphere, there to drift over the whole earth; and he suggests 
that at such a height the distribution might be effected in twenty-four hours by a 
single revolution of tle earth. Mr. Proctor’s second difficulty is met by Messrs. 
Preece and William Crookes, who suggest that very finely divided particles of 
dust, having an electrical charge of the same sign as that of the earth, may be kept 
suspended in the upper air for an indefinite period by electrical repulsion ; and 
Dr. Crookes adduces experiments showing how similar things have been done 
with electrified gold-leaf. Professor 5. P. Langley contributes some interesting 
testimony on this point, which is based upon his observations on Mount Whitney 
in 1881.” 


NEWS SUMMARY. 

ForEIGN.—General Gordon has arrived at Khartoum. A despatch to the 
London 7/imes says that he has had 4 proclamation posted at Khartoum recogniz- 
ing El Mahdi as Sultan of Khordofan, remitting half of the taxes, and placing no 
restiiction on the slave trade. Commenting on this news, the Zzmes says that 
General Gordon’s proclamation as regards slavery means that his present mission 
has nothing to do with slaves, and not that he desires to encourage slavery. 
It has been announced in Parliament that General Graham will make no forward 
movement for the relief of Tokar from either Scuakim or Trnkitat until his 
forces amount to fifty-five hundred English troops, with complete equipments, 
The date now appointed for the concentration of the forces at Souakim is Febuary 
28th. The advance movement to relieve Tokar will begin about March sth. 
Inthe House of Commons on the rogth inst., the division was taken on Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s motion to censure the Government for its policy in Egypt. 
The motion was defeated by a vote of 311 to 262. The Italian Government 
has received information from Civita Vecchia that when a train by which King 
Humbert was returning from a hunting trip was between Mont Alto and Corneto 
four men on the roadside fired at the carbineer guarding the train. The latter 
fired six shots at the assailants and wounded one of them. He also seized and 
rendered harmless a bottle of gunpowder with a lighted fuse attached, which the 
miscreants had thrown ahead of the train. The men escaped. Prince Bis- 
marck has returned to Congress the resolutions of condolence on the death of Herr 
Lasker. The claim is that high political principle formed the basis of his action. 
The incident has caused a painful impression in Berlin and some following facis 
have served to further strain the good feeling between Germany and the United 
It is asserted that naturalized German-American citizens who return to 
Germany are again being rigorously subjected to military duty, and that the 














States. 


4 over, although enormous distress is yet felt. 





German Foreign Office ignores United States Minister Sargent and conducts all ne- 
gotions directly with Washington. The French Cabinet has determined upon 
the budget for 1885. It has been so adjusted that revenues and expenses will bal- 
ance each other without resort to a new loan or fresh taxation. 
The Bey of Tunis has given M. Roudaire authority to carry out his scheme 
for transforming a portion of the Desert of Sahara into an inland sea. The 
Governor of Turkestan, who is on his way to St. Petersburg to report the occupation 
of Merv, considers Merv a suitable point for the establishment of a first-class army 
station. It would, in his opinion, command the whole of Central Asia. At 
the meeting of the company of authors established to obtain a copyright conven- 
tion with the United States, which was held in London on the 19th inst., Cardinal 
Manning spoke at some length upon the injustice done by American publishers in 
pirating English works. Mr. Walter Besant moved that a company of authors be 
founded in America, and that the matter be brought before American authors. 
Mr. Herman Merivale adverted to the disgraceful state of the law of dramatic 
copyright, after which Mr. Besant’s motion was carried. The election in 
Northampton, ‘England, on the 19th inst., resulted in the choice of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
Radical, over Mr. Richards, Conservative, by a vote of 4,031 to 3,665. This is 
the fourth time that Mr. Bradlaugh has been elected. He received a larger 
vote than at any previous time. The last election before this his majority was 
only 108, 


DomEsTIc.—At the municipal election held in Philadelphia on the roth inst., 
the aggregate vote for Mayor was 149,987, giving a majority of 8,871 for William 
B. Smith (Rep.,) over Samuel G. King (Dem., and Committee of One Hundred). 
The aggregate vote for City Solicitor was 150,264, giving a majority of 13,730 for 
Charles F. Warwick (Rep.,) over Furman Sheppard (Dem., and Committee of 
One Hundred). The aggregate vote for Receiver of Taxes was 141,642, giving 
a majority of 78,736 for John Hunter (Ind. Rep., Dem., and Committee of One 
Hundred, over the combined scattering vote. Among other local elections 
in Pennsylvania on the 19th inst. may be noted that of Andrew Fulton (Rep.,) as 
Mayor of Pittsburgh, by seven thousand majority, and D. P. Rosenmiller, Mayor 
of Lancaster, by five hundred majority,—the first Republican Mayor of that city 
since 1877. Representatives of the iron and steel interests were heard by the 
Committee of Ways and Means of Congress on the 16th inst., in opposition to the 
Morrison Tariff Bill. The speakers were B. F. Jones, of Pittsburgh; Joseph 
Wharton, George H. Ely, J. H. Van Dyke, Wayne MacVeagh, and others. 
The contract for the erection of the horticultural hall of the World’s Exposition 
at New Orleans has been awarded to Arthur C. Bundle, of New York, The 
building will be permanent and will be the largest conservatory in the world. It 
will be six hundred feet long, one hundred and ninety-four feet wide, and have a 
tower ninety feet high. The shape will be cruciform and the walls of glass. 
There was an almost general resumption of work in the iron mills, glass factories 
and river coal-mines of the Pittsburgh district the last week, the strikes and floods 
having ended. Employment was given to several thousand men. Dr. 
Thayer, a member of the Treasury Cattle Commission at Portland, Me., has tele- 
graphed to the Treasury Department that the steamer Om/ario arrived at that 
port on the 2d inst. with a lot of cattle from Liverpool, “which a day or two after 
the landing developed the foot and mouth disease,” and that on the gth inst. the 
same vessel cleared with a return cargo of cattle for Liverpool. The Secretary of 
State has been requested to inform the British Government of this fact, “in order 
that it may understand that the disease among the cattle which were imported at 
Portland did not originate in the United States, but in transit on the vessel ” 
Commander Winfield S, Schley has been selected to command the Greely 
relief expedition, instead of Captain Kirkland, an examination showing that the 
latter is not physically strong enough for such a service. Captain Schley is a 
native of Maryland, forty-five years of age, and has not been on the sick-list since 
he entered the navy in 1856, The offer of the services of the British ex- 
ploring ship A/er¢ has been accepted, and she will accompany the other vessels, 
the 7hetis and Bear. Lieutenant J. C. Colwell, of the navy, has been ordered to 
duty on the expedition, and will probably command the Sear. The flood in 
the Ohio Valley began to recede on the 17th inst. There was a slight rise again 
on the roth at Cincinnati, owing to heavy local rains; but the danger is practically 
Thousands of houses which with- 
stood the flood are covered, inside and out, with mud, and their contents destroyed. 
Reports from Southern Dakota show that the blizzard reported from the 
North extends all over the Territory, the wind being so fierce as almost to have 
stopped the progress of trains on the Northwestern road. The running of trains 
onthe Dakota division of this road was abandoned. The snow blockade 
throughout the San Juan district of Southern Colorado still continues. Business 
of all kinds is suspended. At Silverton, Ouray, and other mining camps, the snow 
is six feet deepon a level, In some of the cafions where the roads run, it is from 
fifty to sixty feet deep. The first counterfeit of the new five-cent nickel was 
detected at the Sub-Treasury at Boston on the 19th inst. The base coin is an al- 
loy in which the principal ingredient is lead. It is a good imitation, but can be 
detected by the dead ring, 
























































DRIFT. 


—Sir H. Tyler, the well-known Anglo-Canadian railroad man, writes @ propos 
of the Ce/tic and Germanic shaft-disasters to the London Zimes » “The latest 
ships of the Great Eastern Railway Co.—the Norwich and the /pswich,—have 
the advantage of twin screws, double shafting, and duplicate engines; and thus, if 
any misfortune should happen to the one set of engines, to one main shaft, or to 
one propeller, they can still work on in storm or in calm at two-thirds of their 
speed, and bring their passengers safe to port. It is, I would submit, a question 
well worthy of serious consideration whether some similar improvements could 
not be made with regard to ocean-going steamships. Not only would the risks, 
and even the certainty occasionally of serious delays, be thus avoided, but also the 
safety of ocean travelling would undoubtedly be enormously increased.” 


—In 1872 a Dr. Leitner discovered that the weavers of cashmere have a secret 
language which finds expression in the famous shawls. His key isto be posted at 
the South Kensington Museum, , 
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—Some twenty years ago, the death of a Dr. Barry, Deputy Surgeon-General 
of the British army, revealed that the Doctor was a woman. The case was and is 
surrounded with mystery. The Doctor had been a mother. On the 2oth of 
January, a case as curious came to light at Belfast. That Providence which is al- 
leged to pay special heed to drunken men does not apparently extend its benefi- 
cent action to women. At all events, when Jolin Coulter, a quay laborer, feil 
down stairs, being very drunk, he died of injuries received, and it then appeared 
that John wasa woman. Another woman, who throughout her evidence spoke 
of John as her husband, and said that she only left him six years since on account 
of his drunken habits, undertook to bury him. A similar instance occurred some 
years ago in the case of a well-known California stage-driver. Cases of women 
passing themselves off as men are comparatively common, whilst the converse, 
except for a brief “spree,” is very rare. 


—The various fires in feminine institutions at home and abroad led the Lady 
Abbess of Girton College, England, to ask Captain Shaw, of the London fire 
brigade, to send a man to instruct the fair Girtonians in his art. The Captain po- 
litely scoffed, but the Lady Abbess, nothing daunted, hired a fireman. The Gir- 
ton brigade is now so efficient that Captain Shaw admits he is surprised. 


—The Eagle and Pheenix Mill at Columbus, Ga., which is the largest cotton 
mill in the South, has done a very profitable business the past year, notwithstand- 
ing the general depression and some extraordinary expenses it had to meet. It 
will pay a dividend of eight per cent. on its capital of $1,250,000. The success of 
this corporation has been remarkable. It was reorganized about 1867, and since 
then has paid $1,370,000 in dividends, and built out of its earnings a new mill 
costing one million dollars, and has a large surplus besides. It is now proposed to 
still further enlarge its operations by erecting a new mill at an expense of nine 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars. 


—Mrs. Miller, of New Orleans, whose application for a certificate as a captain 
of a Mississippi steamboat has recently attracted much attention, has passed a sat- 
isfactory examination before the supervising inspectors of steam vessels, as required 
by law, and the certificate entitling her to command a vessel as captain has been 
issued to her. She will be known officially as Mrs. Captain Miller. 


—The spirit of revolution is growing in the province of Manitoba. The 
farmers of that province, who are groaning under burdensome taxes and other 
hardships, have appealed to the Dominion Government at Ottawa for relief, but 
their appeal receives no response. Now they have called a convention, to meet 
at Winnipeg next month, to devise ways and means for remedying existing evils. 
They threaten rebellion and secession, and the situation is becoming serious. 


—Senator Sherman believes that the present Congress will not permit either a 
suspension of silver coinage or an increase of the weight of the silver dollar, for 
the purpose of making it equalin value to the gold dollar. He fears that we 
shall “drift along until the inevitable exportation of gold, its disappearance from 
circulation, and its conversion into an article of merchandise, shall reduce all 
values to a silver standard.” Then, in his opinion, the country will come to its 
senses, But how much wiser it would be to act on foresight instead of hindsight! 


—Upwards of 448,938 pounds of opium were imported into this country during 
the ten months ending October 31st, 1883; the amount for the corresponding 
period in 1882 was 196,804 pounds. In October last we imported 50,015 pounds 
of crude opium, while the whole amount of opium imported in the same month of 
the previous year was but 23,543 pounds. 


—The bronze statue of General R. E. Lee, recently cast in New York, is the 
largest bronze statue ever made in this country. It cost twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, is fifteen and a half feet high, and will be dedicated at New Orleans on 
Washington’s Birthday. It represents the General in the regulation uniform of 
the Southern army during the late war, wearing a slouch hat and top boots, and is 
pronounced an excellent likeness, 


—Congressman Willis of Kentucky has prepared a table to dccompany his bill for 
national aid to education, which shows that illiteracy holds the balance of power 
in fourteen Northern and all the Southern States. In the thirty-eight States there 
are 1,871,217 illiterate voters; only one voter in five can write his nde. The 
illiterate voters in South Carolina number more than one-half of the entire voting 
population; in Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Georgia, North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, one in two; while Missouri, with one in nine, presents the best record. 


—The Paris /igaro says of Herr Lasker: “ He was eloquent; he had a clear 
and incisive way of saying things which always gained him attention. Bismarck 
himself stood in awe of him, and by his death the Chancellor has been relieved of 
a dangerous adversary. For two years Lasker hardly mace a speech, though de- 
voted to his principles and present at debates as an earnest listener. [is friends 
urged him oiten to speak, though they knew he was tired out, and they say he died 
of fatigue and disgust. His place will long remain empty, for good speakers are 
rare in the German Chambers.” 








FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 


THURSDAY, February 21. 
HE general situation of business, especially of manufacturing, has somewhat 
improved, and two statements may be further made with confidence concern- 
ing it,—that while it would be much worse, except for the public assurance that 
the Morrison bill cannot pass, it would be greatly better, if there could be an in- 
telligent and judicious settlement by Congress of the several great financial ques- 
tions, including the tariff. As it is, the country struggles along and in general the 
business interests keep their heads above water, improving rather than declining ; 
but the conditions of trade, manufactures and commerce are all such as would 
speedily bring about a very satisfactory situation, except for the unsettled and un- 
certain state in which tariff, internal revenue, surplus, bond payment and bank 
circulation remain. In New York yesterday, the rates of exchange rose to a point 
which made the shipment of gold profitable, and the influences in that direction 
are barely held in check by the outward movement of breadstuffs. 





The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of principal stocks in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday, as compared with those a week ago: 


Feb. 20. Feb. 13. Feb. 20. Feb. 13. 
Penna. R. R., ‘ 60% 59 Buff, N. Y.andP., 9% 9% 
Phila. and Reading, 29% 28% North Penn. R.R., 66%bid 673 
Lehigh Nav., . 47% 46% United Cos. N. J., 194%bid 194 
Lehigh Valley, . 71% 70% Phila. and Erie, . 18 bid 17 
North Pac., com., . 21% 21% New Jersey Cent.,. 89% 87 
North Pac., pref., 47% 47% Ins. Co.of N. A. . 33 31% 
Northern Ceutral, . 60% bid 59% 


The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday : 
Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 


U. S. 4%s, 1891, reg., 113% 113% U. S. curr. 6s, 1895, 129 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, coup., 114% 114% U. S. curr. 6s, 1896, 131 
U. S. 4s, 1907, reg., 123% 124 U. S. curr. 6s, 1897, 33 
U. S. 48, 1907, coup., 1237 124 U. S. curr. 6s, 1898, 135 
U. S. 3s, reg., : 100 101 U. S. curr. 6s, 1899, 137 


The following were the closing quotations (bids,) of principal stocks in the 
New York market yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


Feb. 20. Feb. 13. Feb. 20. Feb. 13. 
Central Pacific, 62% 6234 New York Central, 117 117% 
Canada Southern, . 56 56% Oregon and Trans., 20% 20% 
Den. and Rio Grande, 20% 2034 Oregon Navigation, 95% 9g! 
Delaware and Hud., 113% 113% Pacific Mail, . ‘ 47 47 
Del., Lack. and W., 1303{ 126% St. Paul, ‘ : 92% 93 
Erie,” . : ‘ 263 26% Texas Pacific, : 20% 21 
Lake Shore, . - 103% 102% Union Pacific, ‘ 83% 80 % 
Louis. and Nashville, 487% 47% Wabash, P , 17% 16% 
Michigan Central, . 93 92% Wabash, preferred, 283% 28% 
Missouri Pacific, . 9334 93% Western Union, . 76% 76 


Northwestern, com., 1213, 1224 West Shore, bds., . 53% 54 


The New York banks in their statement on the 16th inst. showed a loss of 
$1,083,600 in surplus reserve, but it still amounted to the enormous figures, $20,- 
010,800. Their specie stock was $78,319,800; at the corresponding date in 1883 
it was 59 millions. The Philadelphia banks on the same date showed an increase 
in the item of loans of $715,695, in due from banks of $672,039, in due to banks 
of $193,459, in deposits of $76,230, and in circulation of $58,320. There was a 
decrease in the item of reserve of $592,111, and in national bank notes of $36,- 
290. The banks of Philadelphia had $6,355,000 loaned in New York. 

The specie movement at New York last week was trifling. The amount im- 
ported was $99,782 and the export $27,504, the latter sum being entirely in silver. 

The visible supply of wheat shows a falling off of about six hundred and fifty 
thousand bushels, but it is still ten millions of bushels greater than at this time 
last year. The supply of corn in sight has increased four hundred and eighty 
thousand bushels, but prices have stiffened under the increasing belief that the 
deficiency of last year’s yield was greater than has been heretofore realized. Re- 
ports as to the condition of growing wheat are generally favorable, but much 
trying weather is yet to be experienced. In California the prospect has been 
improved by the fall of rains, and it is expected that the crop will be an aver- 
age one. 

The export of breadstuffs in January was $12,284,781, against $12,941,693 in 
December. There was a decrease of about five hundred thousand bushels of 
wheat, and of nearly forty-eight thousand barrels of flour. Returns for the seven 
months ended January 31st indicate a decrease of about thirty-three million dol- 
lars in values. Corn, oats and rye show large gains, while wheat is less by thirty- 
seven and a half million bushels, but wheat flour falls off one hundred and fifty 
thousand barrels compared with the same time last year. Reducing flour to 
wheat, the export of the grain and flour is equal to 69,080,801 bushels for the 
seven months ended January 31st, 1884, against 107,246,987 bushels to the same 
date in 1883. 

Our export of dairy products for the nine months ended January 31st was $14,- 
312,737, against $10,873,884 in the corresponding term a year ago. 

The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. have this week made public their 
annual report for 1883. Their affairs appear to be in a prosperous condition. The 
business of 1883 shows larger net earnings than any previous: year of the Com- 
pany’s history. The net revenues from all sources were $2,194,489.—an increase 
of $225,277 over those of 1882. The fixed charges, including rentals, decreased 
$30,073, and the balance, after paying these charges, which are $944,644, is $285,- 
351 in excess of that of last year. From this balance $18,239 have been marked 
off for depreciation of coal improvements and the coal sinking-fund of ten cents 
per ton; and, after paying two dividends of two and one-half and three per cent. 
respectively, the remainder, $1 30,476, has been credited to the dividend fund. The 
gross earnings of the Lehigh and Susquehanna Railroad show an increase of 
$480,723 over 1882, and the canal tonnage shows an increase over the previous 
year of 61,357 tons, or about ten per cent., the gain in net revenue being $19,- 
828, or about sixteen per cent. The lease arrangements concluded with the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Co. (taking the place of the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey,) are referred to as very satisfactory and as promising well for the future. A 
survey of the Company’s “Summit” coal lands, recently completed, shows that 
ninety-one per cent. of the coal in the property remains untouched, and that “the 
unworked portion of our coal estate is capable of producing a very large tonnage for 
very many years.” 

The report of a lease of the Lehigh Valley Railroad by the Pennsylvania, men- 
tioned last week on the authority of the Record (Philadelphia), has been denied, 
and is referred to by that journal as “ premature.” 





WHILE WAITING FOR A COUGH TO GO AS IT CAME, YOU ARE OFTEN LAYING 
the foundation for some pulmonary or bronchial affection. It is better to get rid 
of a cold at once by using that sure remedy, Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant, which 
will cure all stubborn coughs and relieve any anxiety as to dangerous consequences. 
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Shenandoah Valley Route 


A New Trunk-Line Passenger with Uns 
THROUGH PULLMANCAR SERVICE wea Perfect Trans- 
portation Facilities, traversing the most pros; sections of 
the Sovaees States, upon re conn a of Uniform Excellence, Su- 


Between the North 
and East, South 
and Southwest. 





rior Eq and ae ment, uniting New 
ork, Harrisburg, Philadelphia ashington, Balti alti- 
it 


more, and Knoxvi e, Stabe fe Memphis, 
Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile ew bepe=j°ad Jacksoniie’ 
and all points South and Southwest, upoff lines of common 
interest. 

Along this route, or most accessible thereby, are health 
resorts and scenic attractions of enduring value. 

The Shenandoah Valley, its continuous physical beauty and 
scenes of historic interest. 

The wonderful Caverns of Luray; the Natural Bridge of 
Virginia; the noted Virginia Springs; the Warm Springs of 
North Carolina, and the unrivalled scenery of Western North 
Carolina; Asheville and the French Broad; the charming 
resorts of East Tennessee; the renowned winter tourist points 
of South Georgia and Florida ; with a reorganized and recre- 
ated hotel service en route: 

THE LURAY INN, THE NATURAL BRIDGE HOTEL, 
THE HOTEL ROANOKE, ETC., ETC., 
assuring a personal comfort hitherto unattained in a Southern 
traveller’s p In due season, Excursion Rates, Tickets 
and arrangements to all the wonderful resorts along’ the line 
will be perfected, adapted to the tastes and means of all 

classes of Summer Tourists. 

For Tickets, Time-Cards, Guide-Books, Sleeping-Car Reser- 
vations, and all information, inquire at all Pennsylvania Rail- 
road or other ng Railway ‘icket Offices, North and East, 
or at the of this line :—104 Fourth Avenue, 
PITTSBURGH, PAN a Washington aw. BOSTON, 
MASSs.; ‘303 Broadway, NEW YORK;; 838 Chestnut Street, 
PHILA LPHIA; Ms 387 West Baltimore treet, and Western 
Maryland Railroad, BALTIM::RE; Cumberland Valle 
Railroad, HARRI- BURG, PA.; Shenandoah Valley Rail- 
road, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


A. POPE, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


TO NEW YORK aso QurcxEsr. 
Philadelphia and Reading R. R. 
NOVEMBER 28th, 1883. 


FROM DEPOT, NINTH AND GREEN STREETS. 
Tue Onty Line Runninc 


A TWO-HOUR TRAIN 


BETWEEN THE TWO GREAT CITIES. 


Double Track, rome uipment, Prompt and Re- 
liable Movement. 

New York, Trenton and the on 7-30 (two-hour train), Oe ig 

” 

boat at Jersey City with 





30, 11.00 (Fast Express) A. M., 1.15, 3.45) 5.40, 6.45 
a3 oo midnight, 
Direct connection by “ Annex ”’ 
Erie Railway and Brooklyn. 
Eliza en ane ee 8.30, 9.30, 11 A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 5-40, 
+» 12,00 midnight. 
“ora aan Ocean Grove and Spring Lake, 11.00 A. M., 


t. 152,3° = -» 12.00 midnight. 
~; a ’s ‘ious, Budd’s Lake and Lake Hopatcong, 
8.30 A 
‘SUN DAY ew York and Trenton, 8. e A. M., - fF 
= 0° npn aire or Newark, 8.30 A.M i. eae For 
mg Branch, 8.30 A. M. 


Leave New York, foot of Libe: Street, 7: 48 ae -30, 11.15 A.M. 


1.30, 4.00, 4 15:3°,7-00 P.M. 12.00, midni 
‘SUND avs —8.45 A. M., 5.30 P M,, 12.00 midnight 
Leave ghey 8.55 A. M. be 5. 


Leave Long Branch, 7. 3 A Bes 33 MP. M. 
All trains stop at Columbia ‘Avenue and Wa’ Junction. 
Parlor cars are run on all day trains, and sleeping cars on 


midnight trains, to and | — he 
+Sleeping car open 10. .00 A. M. 
Br POT “TP HIR} AND BI RKS STREETS. 
New York, Maat and Elizabeth, 5.10, 8.20, 9.00 A. M., 
21,00, 43.30, 5.20, 6.30 P. me ante 
renton, 5.10, 8.20, 9.00 1001 3.3 $205 . M. 
Yonnect for Long Branch and Ocean Grov - 
UN DAY—New York and Trenton, 8.1 A. M., 4.30 P. M 
—_ Offices: 434, 624,836 and 1351 hestnut treet, aa 


4 E P WOOT ITTEN, C. G. HANCOCK 
General Manager. G. P. & T. A., Phila. 








—THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 


SH1Pp AND ENGINE 





Burtpine Co., 





PHILADELPHIA. 


AMES P. WOOD & CO., 
J STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood’s American Kitchener Range, 
39 SOUTH FOURTH STREFT. 








THE AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 Walnut St., Phila. 





CASH CAPITAL, ae a $400,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other 

i a rrr Fe 
Sulplus over all liabilities, + = 551,548 9 





TOTAL ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1884, 
$1,804,519.21. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
OHN WE ISRAEL it ORRIS, 
JOHN 7. LE LEW wiS, OHN P. ‘WETHERILL, 
HOMAS R, MARIS ILLIAM W. PAUL, 


PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON, 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
North America, 


No. 232 Walnut Street. 


Incorporated A. D. 1794. 

Fire, Marine and Inland Insurance. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital, - - = $3,000,000. 
Total Assets, Ist January, 1884, $9,071,696. 33. 
Surplus over all liabilities, $3,211,964.65. 


DIRECTORS: 


Charles Platt, | Samuel Field, 
George L. Harrison, | Charles H. Rogers, 





Francis R. Thomas McKean, 
Edward S. Clarke, John Lowber Welsh, 
T. Charlton Henry, ohn S. Newbold, 
Clement A. Griscom, ohn A. Brown 
William Brockie, ward S. Buckley, 
Henry Winsor, | George Whitney, 
William H. Trotter, Robert M Lewis, 
Albert F. Damon, } Henry H. Houston. 


CHARLES PLATT, President. 

T. CHARLTON HENRY, Vice-President, 
WM. A. PLATT, 2d Vice-President. 
GREVILLE E. FRYER, Secretary. 
EUGENE L. ELLISON, Assistant Secretary. 








FINANCIAL. 





Barker Brotuers & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia. 
Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow | 
Interest on Deposits, and trans- 


act a general Banking and 
Brokerage Business. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY 





NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


| 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL PAID. 
Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or under assignment, and for the execution of | 
‘Trusts ; also, for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the renting of small Private Safes in its indestructible vaults. 
Jj. L. ERRINGER, EDWARD S. HANDY, WILLIAM L, DUBOIS, 
President. Vice-President. Sec’y and Treasurer. 


. DIRECTORS. 
. Livincston Erxrincer. Benjamin B. Comacys. Hon, Wiii1am A. Porter. Amzs M. AgRTSEN. 
. P. McCuracu. Aucustus Hgaton, Epwarp S. Hanpy. ANIEL B. CUMMINS. 


Wii S. Grant. 
Cuas. D. Regp. 


Wm. SELLERS & Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


James L. CLraGuorn. Danie. Happock, Jr. 


Epwarp Y. Townsenp. 


ALEXANDER Brown. 











IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


MERCURY SEAL TRAPS vs, SEWER GAS AND MALARIA. 


Sanitary Bureau of the Sewer-Gas Mercury Seal Co., 1003 Chestnut Street. 


Depot for all of the most approved and modern appliances in sanitary plumbing. 

The offices and show-rooms of the above company are now open to the public for the inspection and explanation of the 
went roved and effective means yet devised to prevent the escape of sewer gas and other deleterious vapors into houses 
and buildi 
The Serchtions covered by the several patents now owned and controlled by this company exclude the escape of poison- 
gases from sewers, drains and waste-pipes into dwelling-houses and buildings, 

At the same time, the company is not so prejudiced in favor of its own inventions as to overlook or disregard the merits of 
other inventions. 

Therefore, in addition to the practical means offered by the company, it has organized a consulting board of sanitary ex- 
perts, whose business it will be to inspect and report upon the sanitary condition of dwellings and buildings, which report will be 
in writing, and will indicate plainly the defects and conditions which pon | exist, and suggest the most effective means of 
remedying the same, together with an estimate of the cost thereof. The public are invited to call at the offices, where every 
facility for examination and explanation will be afforded by the general superintendent or those in charge. 
circulars, giving full details and price-lists, can be had on application in person or by mail. 


THE SEWER-GAS MERCURY SEAL COMPANY, 
1003 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ous 


Pamphlets and 


O. B. Evans, General Superintendent. 





Oratorical ! Dramatic ! Pathetic ! Humorous ! 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, No. 11. 


Readings ! Recitations ! Dialogues! Tableaux! 


Contains the latest and best productions of the MOST POPULAR ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WRITERS OF TO- 
DAY, together with some of the CHOICEST SELECTIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


Appears in handsome and appropriate new cover and design. Back numbersalways on hand. Send for catalogue. Sold by 
all book-sellers and news-dealers, or sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 200 pages, paper binding, 30 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, Publishers, 
Publication Department. 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


UIs 





Remington Standard Type-Writer 


Is acknowledged to be the only rapid, reliable and perfect writing machine. It 
practically has no rival. But few first-class business houses can be found 
trying to do their correspondence without one or more of these machines. 





The work is plain and business-like, obviating all mistakes in reading. 
Excellent letter-press copies can be taken. SEVERAL COPIES CAN BE 
MADE AT ONE WRITING. One person with a Type-Writer can do the 
work of two or three expert penmen, and in a better manner. 
Correspondence solicited. Send for new illustrated pamphlet. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, Sole Agents, 


Ff. W. EARLE, Manager. 715 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








Cuarweston Hotet, 
Charleston, S. C., 


So long and favorably known, offers greater attractions for the 
season of 1883-4 than heretofore. New Hyprautic Exeva- 
Tor; a Dining-Room remodelled and handsomely painted 
throughout; the House thoroughly renovated and painted, 
Rates, $2.50, $3.00 and $4.00 per day, ding to location of 
room, Special rates made for a month or longer. 


E. H. ¥ACKSON, Proprietor. 


Crarenpon Hore , 


Fourth Avenue and 18th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
ON THE AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 


Located near all the Theatres and Places 
of Amusement. 
C. H. KERNER, Proprietor. 











Pennsy.vania STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 


BILLETS, SLABS AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 
Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA. 


208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE: 





USEFUL AND INSTRUCTIVE PRESENTS, 
COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR 
AMATEUR MECHANICS 






LATHES. 
AND 
Cabinets. 
With SCROLL SAWS 
Best QUALITY 1 —_—_— 
TOOLS IX) 
Sharpened ready bd Work Benches 
foruse. “See complete. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WM. P. WALTER’S SONS, 
1233 MARKET STREET. 


The Wharton 
Railroad Switch Co. 


AprauaM Barker, President. 
Wn. Wuarton, Jr., Superintendent. 
Wuarton Barker, 7reasurer. 


Office, 28 South Third St., Philada. 
P.-O. Box 2353. 


Works: Washington Ave. and 23d St., Philada., 
and Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa, 











MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


WHARTON Safety Railroad Switch, 


With Main Track Unbroken. 


WHARTON Split Switch, 


With Spiral Spring or Rubber Attachment. 


WHARTON Spring Frog, 


Plate or Skeleton Pattern. 


WHARTON Stiff Frog, 


With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 


WHARTON Patent Crossings, 


With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 


Interlocking Apparatus, Johnston's 
Patent, and General Railway 
Supplies. 


HF fags ~ use of the Wharton Switch gives an unbroken main 

track, thus making travel adsolutely safe from accidents 
from misplaced switches, and insuring unquestioned saving in 
wear and tear of rolling stock and — 4 

The m Switch and Frogs are the standard on such 
roads as the Pennsylvania Railroad, New York, West Shore 
and Buffalo Railroad, Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
pameper e mm d York, ieee Ee y- Western Railroad, Chi- 
¢ago an western , Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road, Central Pacific Railroad, etc. 
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ART—DECORATIONS. 


ART—DECORA TIONS. 


DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. 





JANENTZKY & WEBER, 


(Formerly Janentzky & Co.,) 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ |ATERIALS, 


Barboline Ware, 
Draughtsmen’s Supplies, 
Oil-Painting Outfits, 
Repoussé Materials, 
Tapestry Materials. 
Publishers of the 
* Etchers’ Folio.” 


.. 1125 Chestnut St., 


PHILADELPHIA, 





We have received from our fac- 
tory a choice assortment of 


Clothes-Trees, 
Butlers’ Trays, 
Boot Boxes, 
Commodes 


and Bidets. 





Made in mahogany, walnut or ash, 
after the newest designs and with 


the latest improvements. 





F. LOUIS ALLEN, 


1406 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


H. TEUBNER. 


DEALER IN 
Oil Paintings, Engravings 
And Other Works of Art. 





RESTORING of Paintings a Specialty, by my 
own processs. 


Specimens of my work can be seen at the Academy of 
Fine Arts. 


Manufacturer of FINE FRAMES of all descriptions. 


200 South Eleventh Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 






CURTAINS, 


&c., &c., &c. 
A FULL LINE ALWAYS IN STOCK. 








SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED AND MADE TO 
ORDER, 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


Nos. 21 & 23 NortH TENTH STREET, and 
Nos. 912 & 914 RACE STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





BUDS AND BLOSSOMS. 


It is everywhere conceded that we keep the 


Finest Flowers 


to be found in the city. 
We also claim 


ORIGINALITY IN DESIGN, 
CORRECT TASTE IN ARRANGEMENT, 
ELEGANCE IN STYLE AND CONSTRUCTION. 


Our constant aim is to produce by skilful manipulation and 
the proper harmony of colors the most beautiful and novel 
effects and combinations. 

Our intimate connection with the New York and Boston 
markets enables us to keep fully informed as to the leading 
styles, and all novelties will be added to our stock as soon as 
introduced, 

Our prices are as reasonable as can be made consistent with 
quality 

Tropical plants to hire for all occasions. 

Telephone connection, No. 3,558. 


Cc. H. GRIGG & CO., Florists, 
Twelfth and Chestnut Streets, Phila. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





,dge & 
aw g loth, 





oF s 
THE BEST PLACE TO BUY DRY GOOD 


2; 
$4. 4 gv 


an 
” Market, Eighth ™ 
PHILADELPHIA. 








Darlington, 
Runk 
& Co. 


THE 
Finest Dry Goons, 
and also 
Dry Goods at Moderate Cost, 
but Always of Good Value. 


I 126 Chestnut Street, [128 


PHILADELPHIA, 





John Wanamaker's 


Everything in Drv Goods, 
Wearing ApparJl and 
Housekeeping Apperes 
ments sent by mail, express or freight, accord- 
ing to circumstances—subject to return and 
refund of money if not satisfactory, Cata- 
logue, with details, mailed on application. 

JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA. 
We have the largest retafl stock In the United States. 




























C. L. COMFORT, 


Manufacturer of 


HIGH-GRADE 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
AND LIQUID RENNET. 

ALSO, SELECTED COOKING HERBS. 
PURE GROUND SPICES. 


17 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia. 








TEEL PENSE 


Are of the very best English make. | 
°6 different styles sent for trial, post-paid, o 
receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co, , 


7583 aND 755 Broapway, New York. 





--4 C be ad 
.T 6 6 & eae py ta 


ON 





M°CLEES, 
1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 


Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored 
Photographs. 








WM. F. MURPHY’S SONS, 


PRACTICAL 


Steam- Power Printers, 


Blank-Book Manufacturers, 
509 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 


(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 
MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED BY 
PROF. MEYER. 

Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. . 


Stationers, 




















MISCELLANEOUS. 








21 & 23 South Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat. 
Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreth’s Garden 
Seeds, Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1883, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 
German, free to all applicants. 





The Wilson Patent Adjustable Chair, 


WITH THIRTY CHANGES OF 
POSITION, 


Parlor, Library, Invalid Chair, 
Child’s Crib, Bed or Lounge, 
combining beauty, lightness, 
strength, simplicity and com- 
fort. Everything to an ex- 
act science, Orders by mail 
.g Promptly attended to. Goods 

shipped to any address, C. O. D, 
Send stamp for illustrated cir- 

=. cular; quote Tug AMERICAN. 

READING POSITION. Address, 


THE WILSON ADJUS. CHAIR MFG. co., 
661 Broapway, N. Y. 


Fairbanks Standard Scales, 













BEST AND 
CHEAPEST, Every 
Quality Considered. Description. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 715 Chestnut St., Phila, 


